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Sherman Goodwin-- Ceras Physician 
184-1884 


HARRY RANSOM 


NTELLECTUAL occupations of early Texans have often been 
ignored. Almost as often they have been dismissed with 
amused contempt. Among the frames of mind which con- 

tributed to ways of life in nineteenth-century Texas and which 
are sure to receive increasingly thoughtful attention as the social 
history of the state is written are those of professional men— 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, preachers—seldom represented in the 
heroic chronicles of a period filled with action." 

Two of these mental qualities deserve immediate emphasis 
here. The first is intellectual curiosity. At its least it came to 
mere inquisitiveness; at its best it was dedication to truth. It 
assumed, as it still assumes, that the facts must be sought; that 
they can be found; that once found, they are not only an end 
but also means to other good ends. The second frame of mind 
grew out of sensitiveness to wrong. It expressed hatred of the 
false and mean, hostility toward evil, and determination to defeat 
that evil at whatever cost. 

That these attitudes—the first of scientific inquiry, the second 
of opposition to wrong—were prominent in early Texas I wish 
to demonstrate by discussing the life and opinions of one man. 
Tracing only his external life, I shall let his opinions speak for 


themselves. 
This man’s name was Sherman Goodwin, a doctor who spent 


1This essay was planned as part of a small volume concerning such early citizens, 
to be called Texans without Guns. In a different form it was read at one of the 
sessions of the fifty-fifth annual meeting of the Association. Throughout its prep- 
aration I have been greatly encouraged and assisted by Miss Grace Mc Intosh of 
Victoria. 
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most of his professional years—from 1849 to 1884—in Victoria. 
Outward signs of his existence are scarce in ‘Texas today. A piece 
of stone in Victoria attests his work and his faith. A livelier 
memorial there—Goodwin Avenue—suggests his part in the early 
years of the place. A few older Texans still remember Goodwin's 
‘Remedies. The Goodwin library, collected with advice from men 
like R. L. Dabney, Swante Palm, and Stephen Elliott, has long 
since been moved to Ohio. So far as I can discover, the journals 
discussed here have never been quoted or widely read. 

Despite this evaporation of his outward life, something inward 
in Sherman Goodwin that can be described most simply as his 
devotion to science represented Texas at its enduring best. That 
devotion followed no fashion of the butterfly- and rock-collectors 
of his time. It had none of the jumpy-mindedness of eager seekers 
who were never quite sure whether to profane God or to doubt 
the evidence of earth. Nor was the man himself dramatic in his 
believing, like the more self-conscious of Thomas Huxley’s fol- 
lowers who announced “conversions” to biology and geology. He 
was simply consumed with a desire to learn the nature, relation, 
and uses of things. In short, he thought that scientific inquiry 
was not at all a danger or a burden and not even a mere duty 
but rather a pleasure and a privilege. 

Just as surely as he believed in science, however, Sherman 
Goodwin believed in God. Almost as surely he believed in Satan. 
His belief in God merged in his belief in science; from this 
distance the two seem inseparable. About Satan, of course, he 
held opinions much more immediate, personal, and terrible than 
those which modern theology devises. Nor was the Devil, to use 
the more common ‘Texas name, confined to controversy or con- 
signed once a week to some distant current Hell or some con- 
venient Hereafter. The Devil walked Victoria’s streets, vivid. FE] 
Diablo was constantly in the talk of some patients to whom the 
doctor ministered; the Debbil was a real person to another group. 
Among still other patients and his closest friends, Old Nick was 
a constant fact throughout the week, becoming on Sunday a 
somewhat more horrific Satan drawn from etchings out of family 
Bibles. 

In brief, there was a real diabolism of folklore, idiom, and 
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religious teaching in this man’s world; no member of the faculty 
of medicine could possibly escape it, either in practical living or 
in the life of his imagination. Yet that Satan most confronted by 
Goodwin, a Satan constantly appearing in and behind the best 
jottings of his journal, was a different kind of spirit. He was a 
force which the doctor watched encourage wrongs like unkind- 
ness, selfishness, dirt, inequality, evil indecision, cowardice, un- 
necessary illness, futility, and untimely death. To science and 
against these Satanic elements in human existence he dedicated 
the thirty-six years of his life as a Texan. 

Yet Goodwin was not a man blinded by visions or by slow 
poking into dark spectral corners of medicine. An outline of his 
life will suggest his practicality and clear sight. 


II 


Sherman Goodwin was born in Burton, Ohio, on November 
21, 1814. In the early 1800’s his family had improved a modest 
prosperity by moving to Ohio from Connecticut, where the name 
had been established for more than a hundred years. Like many 
boys who finally become doctors (and like some who do not) 
Sherman was interested in animals: playing with them, drawing 
pictures of them, writing about them, tending them when they 
fell sick. With this interest he combined a somewhat more than 
childlike excitement about plants and the physical earth, into 
which he was forever digging deeper and deeper holes to see 
what he could find. But he was concerned with wide earth as 
well as deep; indeed, from about the age of ten until he was 
nearly grown he kept his family much upset by a habit of long 
wandering trips into the country that stretched beyond his home. 
Since the boy usually struck out in directions where no roads 
led, he was often late—sometimes a day or two late—in returning 
home. 

One who looks at his later life must take this boyhood wan- 
dering as symbolic: although as a busy and preoccupied doctor 
he seldom traveled, until his death he kept the urge to push 
mental horizons further and further back. 

Probably to bargain with this urge for moving, Goodwin's 
family consented to the study of medicine. For that purpose he 
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enrolled in the Lake Erie College when he was eighteen. After 
two years of preparatory work, he entered the Jefferson Medical 
School, one of the early institutions that were later combined in 
the Philadelphia medical center. In 1837 he was professed a doc- 
tor and returned to Burton. 

His chief reason for returning to Burton was a girl named 
Lydia Cook. She was one of those women who seldom figure 
prominently in literary accounts of the nineteenth-century West 
and Southwest. She was no yoker of oxen, she spun no thread, 
she knocked no panthers out of trees with single shots, and she 
nurtured only two daughters instead of the traditional hardy 
pioneer brood. Nor was she the Victorian wife of drawing lessons, 
embroidery, occasional vapors, and quivering conscience. She 
seems to have been instead just an attractive, extremely intelli- 
gent, rather wealthy, absolutely independent, and slightly roman- 
tic young woman. She was patently in love with the tall young 
doctor of twenty-four, who had brought back from Philadelphia 
his familiar lanky frame, black eyes, and omnivorous reading 
habits, as well as an unfamiliar two-inch stubble which was soon 
to become long, pointed chin whiskers. In the spring of 1838 
they married, with every prospect of living happily and politely 
between Burton and Sandusky, the towns of their countryside. 

For a few years they did just that. Then Goodwin met an 
experience not uncommon among physicians of those days. He 
discovered that he had contracted tuberculosis from one of his 
patients. For many months, without success, he tried all the cures 
he had learned at Philadelphia and experimented with some he 
had never been taught. He got progressively worse. 

It was by mutual agreement that the two planned to leave 
Ohio. Their arrangement was that Goodwin should set out alone 
to find a home, with the knowledge that as soon as he was settled 
his wife would join him. 

Goodwin first came by boat to Port Lavaca. From there he 
went in slowly widening circles through most of the eastern and 
central regions of Texas. His immediate contentment with the 
prospect, which must often have fallen somewhat short of prom- 
ised land, was a good omen of his later career. He finally settled 
not far from his starting point, twenty-five miles from Matagorda 
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Bay. At the end of 1849, having bought a house, more solid 
furniture than he needed (and, with a fine flourish, two brooms) , 
he sent for his wife. She arrived in time for Christmas. 

The Goodwins’ life which began in Texas then is reflected in 
joint letters which the two sent back to their families in Ohio. 
A century later it is hard to realize how finally a trip across this 
country could cut a life in two. Obviously the couple did not 
expect to see their home or their families again. The simplicity 
with which they faced the fact is less impressive than their deep 
convictions that after life in Texas and Ohio there would be an 
eternity of living without division. That point of view is old- 
fashioned, of course; to some it may seem worse. Yet the under- 
taking of life in Texas a century ago can hardly be understood 
unless the completely religious basis of many families’ existence 
be taken into consideration. 

If the Goodwins were courageous about leaving things they 
knew and persons they loved, they were quite emphatic about 
pleasures in their discovery of Texas. Neither was much disturbed 
by the severe northers of the 1849 winter, though the winds 
prevented friends from spending Christmas with them and de- 
layed for many weeks the overland shipment of their personal 
belongings. They were full of excitement about the beauty of 
sky and water and trees—especially trees, which reminded them 
of summer at home. They remarked the comforts of the old 
Globe House, where they stayed for a time. Once they began 
housekeeping (which was carried on as much in gardens, arbors, 
and orchards as in the house), they were at home. And except 
for brief intervals, they never left Victoria. 

The outward history of Goodwin’s life in Victoria is simply 
told. Few external facts appear in his own record; somewhat 
more are set down in the files of the Victoria Advocate. He came 
to a town of fewer than 2,000 inhabitants. It boasted a square, 
the usual buildings, and the usual activities. Through it ran a 
prosperous life led by a mixed English, German, Irish, Scotch, 
Mexican, and Negro population. Some time after his arrival 
Goodwin reported that the town provided a good livelihood for 
six lawyers because it was full of business, not crime; and he 
added that a similar number of doctors lived there because 
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Victoria had seemed good for their health as well as the other 
way round. 

On the public scene Goodwin was seldom conspicuous. He 
took part in occasional civic events like the great Fourth of July 
celebration of 1858, when Texans rejoiced in the Declaration of 
Independence with a good deal of ambiguous reference to abo- 
litionists up north. As for the more bitter political and military 
crises that followed, this doctor—like many ‘Texans from northern 
states—found himself in a difficult position. He had refused to 
own slaves (upon a scientific rather than political conviction) , 
but he was deeply sympathetic with the Confederacy. He detested 
war but offered his services as a doctor in the field. Although he 
did not become an army doctor, epidemics of yellow fever and 
of typhoid several times called him from home. On two occasions 
he acted as Confederate emissary, using the formerly embarrass- 
ing fact of his first name to advance his missions. 

In more quiet Victoria scenes he was the simple citizen: a 
devout elder in his own church, a zealous worker for inter-church 
cooperation, a supporter of municipal improvements (particu- 
larly water supply and sanitation), and an energetic friend of 
schools and charities. Despite a reticence which increased with 
his loss of hearing, he was approachable by all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. 

The history of his practice, or rather the incidents in it, had 
few exciting climaxes and no pretentiousness. He set up an office 
modeled on that of one of his teachers in Philadelphia. He was 
active in a cooperative arrangement among Victoria doctors by 
which at least one would always be available to the sick and by 
which each helped all the others in particular phases of medicine. 
In the first years of his residence he was eagerly interested in the 
advances made by experimentation with drugs and in the devel- 
opment of surgical equipment. Later he came to be more and 
more concerned with the part which mental philosophy might 
play in the understanding of illness, its cure or its prevention. 

Steady and predictable pulses of life and death in a doctor’s 
practice of that time were occasionally interrupted. One such 
interruption, which ranged Goodwin temporarily against both 
authorities and citizenry, came about through the foolish experi- 
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ment of a recently arrived young colleague who had found few 
patients and whom Goodwin hardly knew. The younger doctor 
had been consulted by a Mexican woman infected with smallpox. 
There had been no serious recent epidemic of the disease, but 
its real and imaginary terrors were big in the minds of the people. 
Instead of publicizing the case and isolating his patient, the 
young doctor kept the facts secret in the hope of working out a 
triumphant cure which he could later announce to the world. 

In this process the patient’s clothing was sent out to be washed; 
the disease spread to the washerwoman’s family and to two other 
families near by. By the time these facts became public, it was 
tco late to do much for the patients. The town, however, was 
aroused and forthwith quarantined the offending block of houses. 
To pass lines of quarantine was unlawful; one frightened man 
who had been confined escaped at night and never returned to 
his home. Goodwin's concern for his own family and apparent 
understanding of the angry fear of the people prevented his 
proposing regular trips through the barrier. His equal concern 
for the sick inside caused him to enter the block and live until 
the disease had run its course. 

As a doctor challenged by few such demands for action, Good- 
win made the customary triumphant cures. Undoubtedly he also 
made unavoidable dismal mistakes. He concocted several rem- 
edies which bore his name and which he refused to patent. Be- 
cause they were available with or without prescription, it is hard 
to tell how much or how little good they did. One remedy, how- 
ever, he saved for personal preparation and administration to 
fakers of illness, whom he called numerous ungentle and unsci- 
entific names. This nostrum was compounded of salts and citrus 
peelings and belongs in the materia medica of the sugar capsule 
that produced so many medical satires later in the century. 

For other kinds of patients who needed psychiatrists when 
there were no psychiatrists in Texas, patients whom Goodwin 
called the troubled in spirit, he had profound sympathy. Indeed, 
in the end it was probably his feeling for distress, his capacity 
for listening (even when he had to strain his ears) , and his deep 
understanding of the plagued, the tired, the misguided, and the 
lonely that made this man beloved. 
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Had Dr. Goodwin not been ill all his life, his own sociability 
would have been more active. As it was, his home, which was 
always comfortable but never magnificent, opened to hospitality, 
charity, companionship. His main gesture in formal society was 
a habit of elaborate gifts, always of his own manufacture, growth, 
or discovery. In season, he was accustomed to present a hostess 
with heaps of what he called the flower of the Celeste fig, which 
he bred to fine aroma, blush, texture, and succulence. His 
oranges, cultivated by ingenious—and so far as I can discover 
unique—methods of grafting, were second in his favor. No matter 
what the season, he gave bottles of ink, pots of glue, jars of dye, 
and similar products made of Texas persimmon and other trees 
and plants. On the fourth of July, the grand gift was a block of 
ice. It went to a poor family. 

At least once this gentle habit of giving caused confusion. To 
a hostess who had professed passionate interest in his geological 
diggings near Victoria, he later sent a bone. It was a big bone— 
out of a mastodon, I judge by the description. From the corre- 
spondence that ensued it is quite clear that his lady patron of 
science considered this relic a mixed blessing. It is possible that 
the doctor, who sternly disapproved of feigned enthusiasms, in- 
tended his blessing to be mixed. But perhaps his appreciation 
obscured his knowledge of housekeeping. 

Occasionally there was no doubt about his reservations and 
negative opinions. Although he was never violent, he was often 
caustic. Once he was asked to write his endorsement of a patent 
medicine which an eastern doctor offered the provinces as the 
answer to every known human complaint. Goodwin’s copy of the 
letter which he forwarded to this prosperous charlatan is pointed 
enough: 


I am sorry that I am unable to subscribe to sentiments which you 
express concerning this particular Cure. I am unable to discover in 
it a cure in fact. I have examined each phrase of your Advertisement 
and am offended by its Style, although I will not here deny your 
additional claim that other bottles than the one sent me are now in 
wide and fashionable circulation. I have tasted the contents and find 
them pleasant and in moderate dosage probably unharmful. How- 
ever, upon careful consideration, I must conclude that the main 
fortification of this Medicament is Alcohol. In each bottle I surmise 
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there is enough of That to preserve a patient’s illusions of sobriety 
at the same time cultivating the effects of inebriation. 


At the bottom of the copy which he kept, Goodwin later 
scrawled: Get Thee Behind Me, Satan. 

Such a doctor, such a man is certainly not unique in the annals 
of Texas communities. A little beneath the surface of his ami- 
ability, his good deeds, and his honorable practice, however, lie 
contrasts rising from unusual qualities of mind. In some measure 
he was born out of time: a gifted investigator and experimental- 
ist when most science, in Texas at least, was simply practical or 
purely speculative. He was strictly disciplined in the Westmin- 
ster catechism; yet two of his closest friends were a Jewish mer- 
chant and a Catholic priest. He was a New Englander, by way 
of Ohio; yet his temperament was suited perfectly to some parts 
of Mexican culture. He was a doctor, a scientist, a student of 
theology. Freezingly objective about disease, he seems to have 
been sought less for his pills and his knife than for his under- 
standing. His thinking sought balance among contradictions: tra- 
dition against revolution, religious faith against doubt, knowl- 
edge against ignorance, health against disease. What he saw, 
learned, concluded about these matters he set down in volumes 
of a journal recently brought to light.’ 


III 


As a mere document, the Goodwin journal has noteworthy 
characteristics. It is not written in a doctor’s prescription hand 
but with scrupulous neatness in tab books. It begins on his 
arrival in Texas and concludes the year before his death, 1883. 
Over and over again it confronts the problems which he con- 
fronted as doctor and human being. I would put the main 
burden of these volumes in some such terms as the following 
sentences drawn from separated entries and joined together here: 


Man must be conscious of the course of time as well as of the fugitive 
minute. His perspective must include the backward and the forward 
look. ... “The sufficiency of yesterday’s evil and today’s, properly 


2This journal seems to have been discovered when the Goodwin home was razed 
early in the century. By a succession of loans and gifts it reached the University 
of Texas. 
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understood, may reduce the evil of tomorrow.” In this process memory 
can play man terrible tricks: unless he goes cautiously he will make 
the past mean what he wants it to mean, and forthwith pitch head- 
long into error. ... Hence the hardest tasks a man has in life are 
remembering clearly, seeing clearly, saying things clearly. ... Much 
the hardest way of talking is talking to one’s self; we must learn how 
to carry on that conversation better, for self-examination is duty and 
insurance against sin. 


Talking to himself in his journal became Goodwin's method of 
rounding out his ideas of life. For some of those ideas, I now 
turn to the journal itself. 


[Concerning Language] 


“It has often occurred to me that language we use to ourselves 
is very different from language used in communicating with 
others. I speculate on that predicted Time when, according to 
Scripture, we shall know and shall be known. I cannot help 
believing that the convenience of this arrangement will not make 
up for the embarrassment. 


[Concerning Intelligence] 


“We seldom recognize the fact that man’s intelligence varies 
greatly according to circumstances. Ill, tired, troubled, excited, 
or anxious public officials, lawyers, doctors, or voters cannot be 
expected to follow a course uniformly ‘intelligent,’ nor even a 
course determinable. Impossibility of their doing so results in 
foolish obligations, expectations, and unjust blame. Probably the 
last state of regularity attainable by man will be consistent func- 
tioning of his mind. 

“Intelligence in the very young and the very old is sometimes. 
compared, quite erroneously. The mind of second childhood is 
not always full of wisdom, but it is always the product of experi- 
ence and as it breaks or fades, that experience is the essential of it. 

“In a new country community of intelligence is much more 


8Except for modernized punctuation and those words indicated by brackets, the 
text is left unchanged. I have been tempted to lard the bottom of each page of 
this essay with discursive notes. Instead, it is simpler to point out that every reader 
on early Texas medicine would do well to start—and continue—with Dr. Pat Ireland 
Nixon’s Century of Medicine in San Antonio (San Antonio, 1936) and The Medical 
Story of Early Texas (Lupe Fund, 1946) . 
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necessary than in a long-settled one. It is the first sure step in 
the advanced civilization of a place or region. In Texas this com- 
munity of intelligence should be furthered by every interest of 
educated men and by all the power of the electorate. 


[Concerning Knowledge] 


‘The theatres of our knowledge are too large. If the owner of 
a ten-acre plot on the [illegible] river could encompass in his 
mind that one small plot, every detail of truth on its surface and 
above it and beneath it, he would be among the world’s wisest 
men. 

‘That knowledge of God and knowledge of Nature take differ- 
ent courses in a man’s experience frets many a man with fear of 
God and stultifies some with fear of nature. Yet the problem is 
not perplexed. Revealed religion, confirmed doctrine, emotion, 
inspiration, and systematic teaching mingle in my mind, which 
mixes the physic experience, records of nature, and _ physical 
experiment. Upon each piece of knowledge thus mixed my in- 
herited parts act; so does personal memory; so does all that is 
forgotten in me. Thus when a man says ‘I believe in a God’ or 
‘I believe in the roundness of the world’ he is actually saying 
a whole unwritten book of experience, emotion, conclusion. He 
cannot possibly be conscious of all that he says. Indeed, if it 
were demanded of him that he explain every iota of his meaning, 
he could not cross the T’s and dot the I’s of it. How can human 
knowledge then, be absolute? And why should man fret or 
frighten himself with his own conclusions, or another’s, when all 
are subject to infinite conditions underlying them? 

“The worst enemies of the expansion of knowledge are first, 
the insistence upon emphasizing its immediate utility; second, 
the ostentation of pretended knowledge; third, the abandonment 
of the dignity as well as the humility of honest ignorance; fourth, 
the failure to relate one body of knowledge with another; fifth, 
laziness. 

[Questions Posed] 


“1. Should not the efficacy of any medicine be constantly 
examined? Changing conditions, climate, and physical constitu- 
tion of the patient will vary effect. 
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“2. Health is often joined with productive work, illness with 
inefficiency. But what of the imaginations that apparently have 
been stimulated by illness? The relation of illness to nervous 
stimulation which is insight, invention, memory, and [illegible]. 

‘3. To what extent is the deliberate jeopardizing of one’s own 
health immoral? Deliberate neglect? ‘To what extent is the indi- 
vidual active in choices about his own health? Responsible in 
his actions to the health of others? 

“4. Is the ancient deadly sin of Gluttony now minimized in 
angry attentions paid to sins more conspicuous but no more 
deadly to the body and the spirit? 

‘5. Can tenacity of human life be explained by habits me- 
chanical or is that tenacity part of the assertion of the human 
organism which we do not understand? 

“6. Whether mere life of itself has dignity, integrity, value or 
whether it is possible for human life to grow so base, unbearable, 
useless that it no longer merits preservation? 

‘7. Whether it is the doctor’s responsibility to speak to [is- 
sues ¢] concerning prevention of disease as it is [obligation ?] to 
minister to [illness ?]. 


[Concerning Evil] 


“Deliberation to do evil is less harmful in the sum than care- 
lessness about doing good. Satan of the mind and eye, mouth and 
ear, feet and fingers is a more dangerous enemy than all the 
devils in [Hell]. 

“I have counted these 79 names for [Satan] within this year. 
There must be seven thousand ways in which nameless evil 
asserts itself. 

“In human society goodness has been astonishingly subject to 
fashions. Surely the main source of its [unpopularity] in peoples 
or in groups where it has fallen into disesteem is the fact that 
nothing is more hateful than pretended goodness. To avoid that 
pretense, men will come to this extreme of condoning evil. 

“What the mind will do with actual, exaggerated, or com- 
pletely imagined evil far exceeds anything man can possibly 
commit. Any [man] who has listened because he must to an- 
other’s deathbed confession knows that time and imagination can 
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make villainous innocent or inevitable things. I have never 
known a man capable of complete self-excuse, however hardy 
he may have been in pursuing evil before and excuses afterward. 

“Immorality [in frontier society] is often a name applied to 
decadence of manners. Crudeness of action usually exaggerates 
the appearance of evil. ‘To cultivate politeness in moral wrong is 
simply to set one’s sins to music. 

“Judgment Day began in that phase of man’s [development] 
when his nervous system became capable of sitting in judgment 
on itself. 

[Concerning Pain: a separated fragment] 


“I must consider more the nature, relations, and results of 
Pain. 

“Whether it is always a prevention of bodily function. Note 
L [?] interferences with the balance of the LP [Life Process ?] 

“Whether memory cannot induce and prolong Pain. 

‘Whether lacking of understanding does not increase, and un- 
derstanding mollify, Pain. 

“Whether Pain can exist without a determinable cause. 

‘Whether there is mental Pain in which no organ is the pro- 
voking element but the mind’s W [Work ?] the active cause. 

“If Pain is not often inextricably mixed with pleasure and if 
in some P [Persons ?] this condition is not deeper founded than 
in others. 

“Pain may exalt but it cannot amuse. 

“If the effect of recurrent Pain is cumulative. 

“Whether the pleasure in relief from pain differs nervously 
from other senses of well-being. 

“Pains that arise from observing pain. 

“Can one Pain in the body cancel another? 
“It is simply impossible to proceed upon the assumption that 
pain is of itself evil. Its causes, its connections, and its effects all 
qualify any such assumption. It would be equally impossible to 
profess that any pain is of itself good. Western civilization has 
invited to itself much useless suffering by misunderstanding 
Greek views of pain and the absence of pain. Medicine can 
contribute largely to man’s triumph over physical limitations by 
making patients understand these things. 
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[Disease among Men] 


‘In history disease has been mainly considered shameful. Cer- 

tain diseases and bodily disabilities, on the contrary, are honorific 
—such as scars received in battle. 
“There are certain dangerous pleasures of disease which can 
corrupt an easy mind. One is the excess of self-pity. Another is 
eagerness to be attended. The ancients cried with pleasure O 
miserable me. My patient who discovered that his illness—the 
first in thirty years—bought agreeable services from those who 
loved him (and attention from those who did not) resolved to 
fall sick every autumn and spring, and he did so for 16 years 
until he died peacefully at the age of g1. 

“A difficult realm for the doctor to control is that in which 
disease becomes the object of idle (or morbid) curiosity: of the 
patient himself, of his family, of his friends. 

“Yet to all who have nursed the dying sick it is clear that both 
transient and fatal illness can open understanding, sympathy, and 
self-knowledge. 

“Disease is no respecter. Men of estate and station, like bril- 
liant men, are subject to [typhoid fever] equally with men of 
no money, no mind. Equally dead when disease proves fatal. 
Yet d[isease] must be examined for the company it keeps. 
Leagues of disease and poverty, disease and ignorance, disease 
and deprivation. 

“Cannot stop at first solutions. Must encompass symptom and 
disease, disease and patient, patient and whole man, man and 
what pertains to him. 


[Medical Practice] 


“The rhetoric of medicine is one of the most difficult means 
by which one human being communicates with another. 

“Thus degrees of persuasion among the sick are innumerable. 
For serious illness, the doctor’s assertion YOU ARE WELL is 
arrant nonsense, a meaningless lie. In serious illness, likewise, 
YOU WILL GET WELL, YOU MAY GET WELL, YOU MAY 
DIE, YOU WILL CERTAINLY DIE—these and other shades 
of what the doctor thinks must be weighed by him first as to 
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what is true and always as to what thereby the patient will be 
made to think. 


[The Rewards of Medicine] 


‘How many times is a doctor asked, Why science, Why medi- 
cine? The rewards? 

“The doctor’s rewards are subtle and unsure, none of them 
easy to earn. . 

“First the sense of life going on, of questions outcropping, of 
natural and expected answers, of startling ones. This sense of 
active, unpredictable life is perhaps keener in medicine than in 
any other pursuit. It is highly to be cherished by the doctor who 
would keep his mind alive. 

“Second, there is the working of cure. Not sense of magic, 
Faustian black art or white miracle, but sense of identity with 
Nature, from which man is never separate. Very soon is a doctor 
humbled into knowledge that he must go hand in hand with 
recuperative and killing powers outside and beyond his skill and 
his understanding. A cure is always the joining of tremendous 
and complex forces in a small scope, man’s organ or man’s whole 
body. 

“Third, there is education of the doctor’s own nature, educable 
by very slow pursuit of his science, his art. He needs only knowl- 
edge as his reward at first. But he cannot live with knowledge 
alone; it is nothing unless he joins himself with life. 

“Fourth, as he knows the good of man among other men, he 
learns medicine’s services, and they are a reward. His view of 
man changes and is a challenge to everything he has learned. Is 
his patient evil? He will strive to save him as if he were good. 
For the doctor sits in no easy judgment on his fellow men, to 
commend or damn. He does not profess to understand all of 
human existence; his undertaking is only to sustain and improve 
it. 

“Fifth, there are rewards of companionship with the tradition 
of the faculty of medicine in his community and in the world, 
tradition down all the roads on which his companions have 
labored to bring away life from pain. 

“Sixth, in time he must rise up to enlistment against powers 
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of evil, the defeating forces which make men go slowly, stumble, 
think unsurely, stop their thinking, lie down dead. Then we join 
the powers that cleanse and build; and though man cannot here 
be perfectly cleansed or his building last beyond his season, it is 
? something to have labored for the betterment of life. 

; “Finally, through the very pursuit of science, the doctor comes 
into the service of God. In every place where his step is uncertain 
and his way darkened, he must be with God or there is no going.” 
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Judge Alfred W. Arrington, Judge 
William Ft. Rhodes, and Che Case 
of Summerfield 


PAT IRELAND NIXON 


Y WAY OF introduction, it might be pointed out that the 
following Associated Press dispatch was reported from 
Washington on February 17, 1951: 


Two Utah inventors say they have invented a device which burns 
ordinary water to produce heat for homes or power for industries. 
George Jackson and William Daugherty, both of Salt Lake City, have 
applied for a patent on their process. Daugherty told a reporter 
Friday experimental estimates indicated a pint of water could be 
used to heat a four-room house for four hours. The patent applica- 
tion says water is heated, under pressure, by alcohol. Then, the 
inventors said, it emerges from jets, apparently broken down into 
two gases—hydrogen and oxygen—which make up water. These burn 
at intense heat, the inventors said, and alcohol is needed only to get 
the process going. 


There is nothing particularly significant about Alfred W. 
Arrington, except that he was a distinguished lawyer and a less 
distinguished writer in the era and environment of the middle 
nineteenth century. There is nothing particularly significant 
about William H. Rhodes, except that he too was a lawyer and 
was perhaps better known as a writer. There is nothing particu- 
larly significant about The Case of Summerfield, except that it 
is a good short story of unusual content which appeared in the 
Sacramento Union on May 13 and June 10, 1871, and in the 
San Francisco Golden Era on May 28 and June 11, 1871. In 1876, 
after Judge Rhodes’ death, it was published in book form, along 
with his poems and other stories, as Caxton’s Book. Caxton was 
the pseudonym which Judge Rhodes used. It was published 
separately in 1907. Judge Arrington wrote under the name of 
“Charles Summerfield.” Curiosity is aroused, however, when the 
possible association between the two men and the story is con 
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sidered. The story centers about something which is suggestive 
of nuclear or molecular fission. 

Alfred W. Arrington was born in Iredell County, North Caro- 
lina, on September 17, 1810. His father, H. Archibald Arrington, 
was a Methodist minister. Here, where opportunities for educa- 
tion were practically nil, he lived for twelve years, during which 
the Bible was his only reading matter. Then a family with a 
small library moved into the neighborhood; this library was made 
available to the ambitious boy. He committed to memory Lindley 
Murray’s English Grammar in ten days and mastered a book on 
arithmetic in a month. A move by the family to Arkansas, which 
in those days was a rough frontier, made little contribution to 
the development of his mind which was to become so brilliant in 
later years. Here, however, began the growth of his wide interest 
in various subjects. He read everything that came to hand: his- 
tory, biography, fiction, and poetry. He was a dreamer of dreams 
and often set down his dreams in poetry, none of which has been 
preserved. 

His deeply religious feeling was manifested by his early attach- 
ment to the Methodist Episcopal Church. He began to preach at 
the age of seventeen and three years later was licensed as a 
preacher, with his first assignment as a circuit-rider in Indiana 
and later in Illinois. His territory was sparsely settled and jour- 
neys on horseback were long and arduous. It is recorded that he 
preached from notes; none of his sermons remain. A visitor to 
Chicago thirty-five years later, however, learned that Judge Alfred 
W. Arrington of that city was the same man he had heard as a 
twenty-year-old preacher in Indiana. In retrospect, these were 
the visitor’s impressions: 

He [Arrington] was then young, delicate, and as brilliant as a 
comet, and almost as erratic. Without research or mental discipline, 
he could electrify an audience beyond all living men, and create in 
the minds of his hearers the deepest interest. ‘This condition of man 
is enthusiasm, and is created by the inspiration of moral power. I 
well recollect one sermon that I heard him preach. It was upon the 
truths of religion, not contradistinguished from Christianity, but in 
connection with it, the religion of people and nations, in accordance 
with their intelligence, worshipping in accordance with their faith, 
the images being either real, mystic, or historical, the savages and 
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heathen after their way, civilized man after his way. He went on to 
show, that, after the advent of Christianity, and its accumulated 
teachings and examples for nearly two thousand years, man was now 
but one degree removed from the barbarian. Offend him, and he is 
revengeful: injure him, and he will never forgive you; and of that 
charity the mantle of which covers a multitude of sins, he has but 
little. 

He said, in conclusion, take, in their calm and quiet moments, the 
thoughts of the inmates of the wigwam, and the sober, calm thoughts 
of the occupant of the palace, analyze both, and there would be but 
little to choose between them, each conscientious in his belief, and 
each having a limitation to his hopes and expectations, beyond which 
neither can, nor desire to, go. Limitation is prescribed to all things. 
It is a law of boundary to the floods; and human hope, blissful as it 
is to its votaries, has the seamark of her utmost sail. 


No less laudatory was the testimony of a fellow circuit-rider, 
J. C. Smith. In his Reminiscences of Early Methodism in Indiana, 
published in 1876, Smith speaks of young Arrington as ‘“‘an in- 
tellectual prodigy, rarely excelled in any age or among any peo- 
ple—There were hidden fires within his soul that, like Aetna or 
Vesuvius, were soon to burst forth and shake the earth, carrying 
light and heat, and also, in the end, desolation in their way.” 
Despite his youth, Arrington was in demand as a preacher over 
the entire area. One of his sermons was ‘“‘so full of lofty and 
rapid thought, so deep in historic and theological learning, so 
surcharged with fervid and overpowering eloquence,” that no 
reporter could hope to do it justice. But Smith has lett us a clear 
description of one experience at a camp meeting near Greens- 
burg, Indiana: 

Everybody awaited impatiently the coming of the hour. At length 
it arrived. ‘The horn blew, and thousands were fixed in their seats, 
eager to catch the first glimpse of his person and hear the first notes 
of his voice. Just then a young man, tall and magisterial in appear- 
ance, with broad shoulders, large head, massive forehead, large gray 
eyes, dull and inexpressive when at rest, but rolling like balls of liquid 
fire when excited in public harangue, with light hair bordering on 
the blonde, carelessly though rather genteelly dressed, calm, sober, 
and decorous in behavior—such an one stepped upon the stand filled 
with ministers, old and young. For a moment he casually surveyed 
the throng before him. ‘That young man, I need not tell you, was 


~ aJohn M. Wilson, Memorial of Alfred W. Arrington (Chicago, 1868), 12-13. 
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Alfred W. Arrington. The hush and silence of the audience, even at 
this point, were almost oppressive. After a moment’s pause he rose 
and read the opening hymn, beginning, “Father, how wide thy glories 
shine, how high thy wonders rise,” etc. If the expectation was high 
before, it was greatly increased after the reading of the hymn, which 
was done in easy, graceful style, every word and sentence properly 
emphasized, and the true poetic meaning and force brought out. His 
prayer was in keeping with the hymn, solemn, reverent, comprehen- 
sive; no rant, no false adulations of the Deity, no semblance of a 
devotion he did not feel, no affectation of learning, or attempt to in- 
form God of things he knew not of before. It was prayer, confession, 
contrition, and earnest petition. The prayer ended, he soon an- 
nounced his text. It related to the wisdom and power of God in 
creation, and his goodness in redemption. And now we confess to 
you we have no language to describe accurately the language, style 
and effect of that sermon. It was a close, profound, masterly argument 
a priori and a posteriori, to prove the existence, the power, the 
omnipresence and omniscience of God, and his goodness in redemp- 
tion. The whole empire of learning and thought seemed to lie at his 
feet. At will he gathered resources from the kingdom of matter and 
mind, from the ocean, from the clouds, from the firmament above 
and the earth beneath. He seemed as familiar with the whole plane- 
tary world as you are with your flower-garden. He strayed with ease 
along the milky way as a familiar path often trod, and seemed at 
home in the remotest regions of space, where even angels stand 
abashed.? 

His style was not bombastic, his argument was not pedantic; 
in “chaste, classic, and elegant” language, he presented a logical 
and conclusive argument. He did not rant; his delivery was 
pleasing and easy. There was not the usual camp-meeting re- 
sponse, no loud shouting or boisterous applause. Rather was 
there rapt and mute attention as, at the end of one hour and 
forty-five minutes, the congregation rose to its feet, “eagerly 
gasping for more.” 

This high tide of religious fervor and influence was to come 
to an early ending. W. W. Sweet, in his Circutt-Rider Days in 
Indiana, has this to say about the deliberations of the Indiana 
Conference where the character of the new preacher was under 
discussion: 

The case of A. W. Arrington was presented and his Presiding Elder 


2J. C. Smith, Reminiscences of Early Methodism in Indiana (Indianapolis, 1876) , 
53°54: 
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observed that, he had withdrawn from the connection, having become 
skeptical in his mind; and read part of a letter from said Arrington, 
in which he acknowledged his errors, stated, that he had become 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of Christianity, and deeply de- 
plored his fall, and begged to be restored to his former standing in 
the Church.* 


He was restored. At the Illinois Conference he fared less well. 
Here, he came with humble confession and asked pardon and 
restoration, but his plea was denied. 

As Arrington continued southward on his way to ‘Texas, the 
Missouri Intelligencer of October 5, 1833, reported that he had 
been admitted to the Missouri Conference and assigned to the 
Boone’s Lick Circuit. Something of his past had preceded him. 
He preached to crowded churches. The same paper, under date 
of January 11, 1834, carried a notice signed by “A Methodist” 
which was designed to unmask this impostor Arrington, as he put 
it. This anonymous individual admitted that Arrington in his 
sermons had spread ‘‘a feast of intellect’ before his congregations 
and that all were “enraptured with his eloquence,” but it was 
soon obvious that the salvation of souls was not a passion with 
him. Indeed, this informant went on to say that the young 
preacher had been detected “in an affair of gallantry and an 
attempt to elope with a married woman.” Whereupon, that same 
night, he “surrendered his parchment, confessed his fault, and 
early the next day made his exit: he has since been heard of on 
his way towards Arkansas, with his unhappy wife.” Somebody 
must have believed these gossipy reports, for the Missouri Con- 
ference records contain this simple entry: “Alfred W. Arrington, 
expelled.’’* 

In the opinion of a later writer, the fate of Arrington was due 
to a “dizzy head, from too much flattery.”* Such a warped con- 
clusion will hardly be shared by those who are familiar with the 
facts of Arrington’s later life and accomplishments. A far more 
plausible explanation is found in the likelihood that his liberal 
tendencies became active targets for his critics. Certainly this 
rebuke at the hands of the church which he had served so fer- 
“aw. W. Sweet, Circuit-Rider Days in Indiana (Indianapolis, 1916), 92. 


4Missouri Intelligencer, October 4, 1834. 
SWestern Christian Advocate, April 28, 1858. 
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vently played a part in undermining his spiritual foundation 
and drove him inevitably toward science, metaphysics, and spir- 
itualism, where he was to become an admirer of Jean Baptiste 
de Lamarck, Charles Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and Thomas 
Huxley. Indeed, religion as he experienced it played no further 
part in his life, and it was only a few hours before his death that 
he received the rites of baptism at the hands of a Roman Catholic 
priest. Had he remained in the ministry, the legal profession 
would have lost an eminent member, but who will gainsay that 
the world might have gained another George Whitefield or 
Phillip Brooks? 

But he was not yet through with the pulpit which he had 
graced with such ease and eloquence. In Arkansas, on a Sunday 
morning, he preached in a little log church in Little Rock, and 
the next year he was the pastor of the Fayetteville Methodist 
Church, where immense audiences greeted him. Here again “his 
voice rose in musical cadence on ornate key, and gradually ex- 
panded into rapturous rhythm and a wilderness of splendor.” 
Here again he became involved in a scandal; this time it was 
recorded as the crim. con. variety. Attempts to suppress the facts 
failed, and again he was expelled. He sought refuge with the 
Disciples of Christ, but his “worldly example” was out of har- 
mony with that faith.° 

After six years as a minister, he took up the study of law and 
in six months was admitted to the bar in Missouri. He practiced 
in the courts of Missouri and Arkansas for five years. Such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘flashes of ornate and lingual splendor,” ‘‘chaste and 
elaborate rhetoric,” and “just and fascinating logic’’ were applied 
to his speeches.’ He served one term in the Arkansas legislature. 
At one of his mass meetings, he promised free barbecue and free 
liquor, neither of which was forthcoming. As the angry crowd 
gathered around him, he mounted the rostrum and made ‘one 
of the finest temperance addresses ever delivered by man.’ Later, 
he admitted to a friend, “When I made that big temperance 
speech, I had a pint under my belt.’”’* 


6John Hallum, Biographical and Pictorial History of Arkansas (Albany, 1887), 
280. 

tIbid., 281. 

8]bid., 282. 
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Reports or rumors differed as to the next phase of Arrington’s 
career. One had it that he abandoned the practice of law and 
turned desperado.® Another inferred that he deserted his wife 
and children in Arkansas and went to Texas with another wom- 
an.'® He arrived in Texas in 1840, where for sixteen years he 
occupied a high place as lawyer and judge. He lived successively 
in Marshall, Shelbyville, and San Augustine. At the last-named 
place, he was intimately associated with Royal T. Wheeler, whom 
he had known as a young lawyer in Arkansas. Governor Oran M. 
Roberts practiced law at San Augustine at this time and has left 
this impression of Arrington: 


He was the most magnificent orator that ever appeared in Texas. 
His lectures and speeches abounded in logical arguments, which were 
enveloped and almost lost sight of by the grandest imagery that a 
bold imagination could paint. His intellectual production was com- 
parable to a tall granite pillar, all covered over with bright shining 
flowers." 


One association of Arrington with East Texas is a story in the 
Van Buren (Arkansas) Intelligencer in 1852. It was written by 
Arrington, reputedly a member of the Fayetteville bar, and dealt 
with a brilliant but unknown lawyer who assisted in the prosecu- 
tion of a murder case at Clarksville, Texas. It is probable that no 
such trial took place.’* Besides there is a discrepancy in time, 
since Arrington was in Texas in 1852. The story is thoroughly 
well done; in it can be found something that is biographical and 
something that is perhaps suggestive of Jonas Harrison, another 
famous lawyer of East ‘Texas. 

Evidence of the force of Alfred W. Arrington is found in the 
fact that he moved to Brownsville in the spring of 1850 and was 
elected district judge of the Twelfth Judicial District the follow- 
ing August. 


®Allen Wiley, ‘Methodism in Southeastern Indiana,” Indiana Magazine of History, 
XXIII (1927), 409. 

10Hallum, Biographical History of Arkansas, 282. 

11Lecture on “San Augustine” delivered at the University of Texas on May 26, 
1895, quoted in George L. Crockett, Two Centuries in East Texas: A History of 
San Augustine County and Surrounding Territory from 1685 to the Present Time 
(Dallas, 1932), 263. 

12Personal communication, A. L. Burford, Texarkana, to P.I.N. (in possession of 
author) . 
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As a judge, he fully sustained the high reputation he had acquired 
at the bar. The Circuit Court not being a court of last resort, opin- 
ions were not required to be reported; and, so far as known, but one 
of his written opinions is preserved. It was given in an extremely 
complicated case. The facts were many, and the points of law 
numerous. 

It involved the discussion of the land laws of Mexico, the law of 
nations as regards the rights of conqueror and conquered, some of 
the most abstruse questions in relation to trusts, and the jurisdiction 
and powers of the Court of Equity over trustees and trust property. 

The opinion is exhaustive in regard to the facts and law of the 
case; and for learning, subtle analysis, cogency of argument, and 
comprehensive generalization, will compare favorably with the best 
opinions of the ablest jurists. It was an information by the State 
Attorney to declare a trust for educational purposes, appoint a new 
trustee, and for general relief. I may be pardoned for quoting from 
the opinion of a few sentences highly characteristic of his peculiar 
phase of thought and expression:— 

“It has been asked, What class of institutions will the Court estab- 
lish in carrying out the general purpose indicated by the term ‘edu- 
cation’? The answer suggests itself with all the force and clearness 
of axiomatic truth: that class of institutions which the Constitution 
imperatively commands the Legislature to provide for the people, 
and which the wants of society require as a necessity, vital as the air, 
and essential as the light of material nature,—institutions which are 
incomparably more effectual to restrain wayward passions and prevent 
wicked deeds, than dungeons of adamant or chains of iron or armies 
of police, or any hopes of reward or fears of punishment; institutions 
which contribute alike to the material wealth, moral improvement, 
and intellectual glory of States, and which may literally be termed 
indispensable in free governments, where every subject is at the same 
time also a sovereign, and the apparent heads of departments are 
only instruments of the general reason and popular will. 

“The mind spontaneously recurs to ‘free public schools,’—free for 
all, rich and poor, like the great elements of the universe,—as natural 
means of making a free people, and the only means of keeping them 


This opinion was one of the documents submitted in the im- 
peachment of Judge John C. Watrous. 

In 1856, for reasons of health, he resigned his office and moved 
to New York City. Seven years earlier, he had published a book 
which he called Desperadoes of the South-West. It was about this 


18Wilson, Memorial of Arrington, 14-15. 
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time also that he wrote The Mathematical Harmonies of the 
Universe, an abstruse essay on things earthly and things cosmic, 
which was republished in French and German. The success of 
these books prompted him to seek a literary career in New York. 
Even though he published The Rangers and Regulators of the 
Tanaha: or, Life Among the Lawless; A Tale of the Republic of 
Texas in 1856, his literary experience was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. C. W. Raines in his Bibliography of Texas calls this book 
“an exciting story.” In many respects, it follows the tone of 
Charles Wilkins Webber and Captain Mayne Reid. A description 
of a sunrise in East Texas reveals an unusual use of words by 
this unusual man: 


At length their path diverged from the black shadows of the forest, 
and entered a broad expanse of prairie, just as the diamond beauties 
of the golden dawn began to glitter in the starry orient; and almost 
immediately, the full, infinite effulgence of the divine day illuminated 
the earth and sky. For in that genial Southern land, the perfection 
and prime of light do not come by slow growth, as in the higher 
latitudes of the unfriendly frozen North. First, you see a faint sparkle, 
a gleam of pale fire, modest as the earliest love-beam of a timid eye; 
next a sweet suffusion, a crimson glow, like the blush of burning 
blood on the warm cheek of a virgin bride, as she moves on the arm 
of her chosen one to the altar; and then, quick as the rapid rush of 
lightning, the sun, in cloudless glory, parts the azure curtains of the 
air, and, like some almighty giant, as he is, leaps, at one flaming 
bound, out of heaven, upon the earth he loves, and clasps it with 
fiery caresses. All the bright birds warble, the butterflies flash their 
rainbow wings, and the bees murmur around the honey-dew of the 
flower-cups."* 


A few words should be said about Desperadoes of the South- 
West, which deals principally with the feud between the Regu- 
lators and Moderators in East Texas. Robert Potter comes in for 
considerable attention. Basing his opinion on a conversation 
which Theodore Parker, ‘the eminent reformer of Boston,” had 
had with Thomas Carlyle, Arrington expressed the thought that 
Carlyle would have included the southwestern desperado in his 
Heroes and Hero-Worship if he had known of the type seven 
years earlier. As Parker presented the virtue of the duelist and 


14Charles Summerfield [pseud.], The Rangers and Regulators of the Tanaha 
{New York, 1856), 55-56. 
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desperado of the Southwest, Carlyle “chuckled in ecstasy of de- 
lighted wonder; rubbed his hands in a sort of savage glee; be- 
trayed in his whole countenance, and in all his gestures, the 
intense interest he took in the strange narrative.”** 

Leaving New York, Judge Arrington went to Madison, Wis- 
consin, for a short time and then to Chicago, where he spent the 
last decade of his life. He went with no prospects for legal prac- 
tice but soon was widely employed and came to be known as 
one of the ablest attorneys at the Chicago bar. 

He was a man of many parts: astronomy, geology, history, 
metaphysics, theology, logic, poetry, archaeology, Fourierism, spir- 
itualism, anthropology, ethnology—all these were welcome to his 
insatiable appetite. 

In addition to the two books already mentioned, he wrote a 
large number of poems, many of which were published after his 
death. He also wrote a sketch entitled “Paul Denton,” in which 
occurs the ““Apostrophe to Water,” a favorite with the public 
lecturers of that day when demon rum had not attained the 
respectability it now enjoys. It begins with: “Look at that, ye 
thirsty ones of earth! behold it! see its purity! How it glitters, 
as if a mass of liquid gems! It is a beverage that was brewed by 
the hand of the Almighty himself,’ and ends with: “Broken- 
hearted wives, pale widows, and starving orphans, shed no tears 
in its depths. No drunkard’s shrieking ghost from the grave curses 
it in words of eternal despair. Beautiful, pure, blessed, and 
glorious! Give me for ever the sparkling, pure cold water.’’’* 

In his varied capacity as preacher, lawyer, judge, orator, author 
and poet, he displayed a wide acquaintance with ancient and 
modern literature. A retentive memory, a vivid imagination, a 
ready vocabulary, and great intellectual powers enabled him to 
convince, instruct, or amuse those with whom he dealt. 

He died on December 31, 1867. Deeming him worthy of more 
than the usual resolutions of respect, the Chicago Law Institute 
called a special meeting that afternoon; it was largely attended. 
Fifteen addresses were made. The speakers included the chief 
~ 15Charles Summerfield [pseud.], The Desperadoes of the South-West (New York,. 
1847), 5. This phase of Arrington’s work has been delightfully set down by M. M. 


Crow in the Library Chronicle of the University of Texas, Vol. II, No. 1. 
16Wilson, Memorial of Arrington, 18-19. 
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justice of the Superior Court of Chicago and the United States 
district judge. Those present resolved to attend the funeral in a 
body. These addresses and the funeral sermon were published in 
book form the following year under the title Memorial of Alfred 
W. Arrington. 

Fewer facts are available about Judge William H. Rhodes. He, 
too, was born in North Carolina, at Windsor, on July 16, 1822. 
It is known that his mother died when he was three years old. 
He received his early education in local schools and in Galveston, 
to which place his father, Elisha A. Rhodes, was appointed 
United States consul. This date is fixed by a letter of recognition 
from President Sam Houston, dated November 6, 1838. As the 
name of the father is followed through George P. Garrison's 
Texan Diplomatic Correspondence, it is found that he handled 
some of the correspondence concerning the annexation of ‘Texas 
and the disposition of troops under General Zachary ‘Taylor. 

It is reported that Rhodes attended Princeton University. The 
secretary of that institution writes, however, that no record of 
his attendance can be found. In September, 1845, he entered the 
Law School of Harvard University. Here he was remembered for 
his courteous manners, studious habits, and exemplary behavior. 
This early, he had developed a capacity for weaving the facts of 
science into the realms of fiction. This early, in his extravagant 
imagination, he was delving into the problems of chemistry and 
alchemy which were to characterize much of his later literary 
products. This early, he was becoming convinced that literature 
rather than law was to be his first love, that the fanciful, untram- 
meled attractions of scientific principles and natural forces would 
have greater appeal than the “dry details of weary facts and 
legal propositions.”” He was graduated in law at Harvard in July, 
1846. 

Following his graduation, he began the practice of his profes- 
sion at Galveston. Some degree of success rewarded his efforts. 
He was a personable individual and made many new friends in 
the city that he had called his home for eight years. He served 
as probate judge for one term, 1847-1848. At the expiration of 
his term, he left Galveston and moved to New York. It may be 
that he, like Alfred W. Arrington, sought the big city as an outlet 
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for his literary pursuits. He was soon, however, back in the place 
of his birth, Windsor, North Carolina, where he practiced law, 
but his stay here was also short. The year 1850 came, and the 
news of gold in California was stirring the hearts of all restless 
spirits. A long ocean trip landed him in San Francisco. He 
opened a law office and practiced till the time of his death, which 
took place on April 14, 1876. 

It is recorded that he was a successful lawyer. He seemed to 
care nothing for money and was not unduly impressed by those 
who possessed it. He was careless about sending statements or 
collecting what was due him. He seemed to have accumulated 
little. One of the reasons for publishing Caxton’s Book was to 
provide his family with a source of income. 

The practice of law was always done with reluctance and by 
necessity. His pocketbook was in it but not his heart. He much 
preferred the satisfactions which he derived from writing under 
the pen name “Caxton.” Repeatedly, he was tempted to forsake 
the law for the profession of letters; but, as one of his friends 
put it, he dreaded the venture: “Like a swift-footed blooded 
horse, fit to run a course for a man’s life, [he] continued on his 
way, harnessed to a plow, and broke his heart in the harness.’’** 

The writings of Judge Rhodes are distinguished for their fan- 
ciful imagination and scientific facts, combined so realistically as 
to give the reader a feeling of reality. Briefly, his technique was 
to take some fact of science, clothe it in his powerful fancy, weave 
about it a weird tale, and then inject some horror-provoking 
possibility. 

To this incomplete characterization of Judge Rhodes should 
be added a few notes which appeared in the Galveston Daily 
News of April 27, 1876, two weeks after his death: 


William [Rhodes] was a bright and promising youth, a fine speaker 
in debating clubs, a good orator on public occasions, a poet and 
dramatic writer of much genius, and with a love for general literary 
and scientific studies that doubtless interfered with his success as a 
lawyer, which, nevertheless, was good. ... The high feeling of respect 
entertained for Mr. Rhodes, and his association with various influ- 
ential bodies, naturally drew together, bent upon the solemnity of 


17Daniel O’Connell (ed.), Caxton’s Book: A Collection of Essays, Poems, Tales, 
and Sketches by the Late W. H. Rhodes (San Francisco, 1876), 8. 
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the last rites, a large concourse of sincere mourners, among whom 
were the members of the bar, of the Pioneer Society, of the Bohemian 
Club, and of the Masonic brotherhood. 


This, then, sets the stage for The Case of Summerfield. Here 
were two prominent Texas lawyers. Both were Texas judges. Both 
left Texas about the middle of the last century. Both were well 
known in their day as authors. Arrington’s nom de plume was 
“Charles Summerfield.” Rhodes wrote under the name “Caxton.” 
Using this pseudonym, Rhodes wrote The Case of Summerfield. 

The interesting and unmistakable fact is that in this story 
Rhodes embodies many of the events of Arrington’s life, and he 
calls on Arrington’s vast storehouse of information to clothe the 
main character of his story. Were these men friends or acquaint- 
ances? Did their legal or judicial duties bring them together? 
Did they have a common meeting ground in the world of author- 
ship? On all these questions available records are strangely silent. 
Dr. George P. Hammond of the Bancroft Library has this to 
suggest: “One factor to have in mind is that the Texas Supreme 
Court held some sessions in Galveston and that naturally drew 
lawyers and judges to that point.’”** Here the two lawyers may 
have come to know each other. Perhaps, and this is the most 
likely explanation, Rhodes knew of Arrington’s book on the 
desperadoes of the Southwest which came out the year before 
Rhodes left ‘Texas. He may also have known of the memorial 
volume which was published at the death of Arrington in Chi- 
cago in 1867, which was four years before the appearance of The 
Case of Summerfield. Apparently, Arrington’s second book, The 
Rangers and Regulators of the Tanaha, published in 1858, was 
unknown to Rhodes. 

And now a few words about The Case of Summerfield. Rhodes 
begins his story thus: 


During the year 1847, whilst but a boy, and residing on the sea- 
beach some three or four miles from the city of Galveston, Judge 
Wheeler, at that time Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Texas, 
paid us a visit, and brought with him a gentleman, whom he had 
known several years previously on the Sabine River, in the eastern 
part of that State. This gentleman was introduced to us by the name 


18Personal communication, Dr. George P. Hammond, Bancroft Library, University 
of California, Berkeley, California, to P.I.N. (in possession of author) . 
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of Summerfield. ... He was of medium height, and walked proudly 
erect, as though conscious of superior mental attainments. His face 
was one of those which, once seen, can never be forgotten. The 
forehead was broad, high, and protuberant. ... The eyes were large, 
deep-set, and lustrous with a light that seemed kindled in their own 
depths. In color they were gray, and whilst in conversation absolutely 
blazed with intellect.?® 


From some northern state, Summerfield came to the frontier of 
Arkansas and there in six months mastered the study of law, 
according to Rhodes. But his heart was not in the law: he leaned 
toward science and literature. He was a profound mathematician 
and was deeply read in metaphysics. He published a book called 
The Desperadoes of the West in which he depicted “some of the 
most noted duellists and blood-stained villains in the Western 
States.” He lived in Brownsville, where he was judge of the dis- 
trict court.*° 

These and other facts of Arrington’s career were used by 
Rhodes as an introduction to his Case of Summerfield, which is 
resumed in California twenty-two years later when an old man 
whom Rhodes recognized as Summerfield—Gregory Summerfield, 
he is called in the story—appeared at the door of Leonidas 
Parker.*t As Summerfield entered the law office of Parker, he was 
recognized as the man whom Judge Wheeler had brought to the 
Rhodes’ home in Galveston twenty-two years before. His fine 
features were unchanged, except for some evidence of intemper- 
ate drinking. Brushing aside all talk of a past meeting, Summer- 
field quickly came to the purpose of his call: he asked Parker 
whether he had noticed any articles in the newspapers about 
discovering the secret of breaking down water into its constituent 
parts, thus rendering it useful as a fuel. Parker replied that he 
knew of such efforts but the cost, even if the process were pos- 


19W. H. Rhodes, The Case of Summerfield (San Francisco and New York, 1907) , 
5-6. 

20/bid., 6-9. 

21For the sake of exactness, it should be stated that “Caxton” or Rhodes used 
the manuscript of the story which was found among the effects of the late Leonidas 
Parker and that it was Parker who dealt with Summerfield; but for the sake of 
simplicity, it will be well to minimize the name of Parker and to be reminded 
that Rhodes is really telling the story. In passing, it is interesting to recall that the 
name Parker was familiar to Rhodes in the Carlyle incident in Desperadoes of 
the South-West. 
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sible, would be prohibitive. Summerfield then informed Parker 
that he himself had made the discovery and that the cost was 
insignificant. Parker congratulated Summerfield and began to 
mention the great benefits that would ensue to the human fam- 
ily when he was commanded to be silent and to listen. Speaking 
with impulsive energy, Summerfield pointed to the inequalities 
of fortune in the world. There were those, like himself, who 
should be at the top of the ladder instead of at the foot. “I have 
now the means at my command of rising superior to fate, or of 
inflicting incalculable ills upon the whole human race,” he ex- 
plained. After placing on the table several books and a small 
wide-mouthed, hermetically-sealed vial, he drew his chair close 
to Parker’s and uttered in a half-hissing tone: 

“I demand one million dollars for the contents of that bottle; and 
you must raise it for me in the city of San Francisco within one 
month, or scenes too terrible even for the imagination to conceive, 
will surely be witnessed by every living human being on the face of 
the globe.’’? 


Summerfield then launched into a long discourse on the chem- 
istry of gases, emphasizing what would happen if oxygen and 
hydrogen were combined in some combination other than in the 
proportion of eight to one, as in water. 


“Now,” he concluded, “suppose I fling the contents of this small 
vial into the Pacific Ocean, what would be the result? Dare you 
contemplate it for an instant? I do not assert that the entire surface 
of the sea would instantaneously bubble up into insufferable flames; 
no, but from the nucleus of a circle, of which this vial would be the 
center, lurid radii of flames would gradually shoot outward, until 
the blazing circumference would roll in vast billows of fire, upon the 
uttermost shores. Not all the dripping clouds of the deluge could 
extinguish it. Not all the tears of saints and angels could for an instant 
check its progress. On and onward it would sweep, with the steady 
gait of destiny, until the continents would melt with fervent heat, 
the atmosphere glare with the ominous conflagration, and all living 
creatures, in land and sea and air, perish in one universal catas- 
trophe.’’*8 


No explanation was forthcoming on the nature of this discov- 
ery which was so fraught with disaster for the world. Summer- 


22Tbid., 11-13. 
23[bid., 15-16. 
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field would only say that within a fragment of metallic potassium 
he had imbedded a small amount of his secret substance. When 
this combination comes in contact with water, the potassuim 
ignites and sets off the secret formula which breaks down water 
into hydrogen and oxygen. The potassium ignites the freed 
oxygen and thus a chain reaction is set up. 

Wondering whether he was dealing with a madman or a genius, 
Parker demanded a demonstration. A half-filled bowl of water 
was produced. Summerfield poured out most of the water and 
dropped in his pill. The potassium hissed and blazed, and then 
a sharp explosion took place. Immediately, there was a red col- 
umn of fire halfway to the ceiling. “For God’s sake,” Parker 
cried, “extinguish the flames or we shall set the building on fire!” 
“Had I dropped the potassium into the bowl as you prepared it,” 
Summerfield calmly replied, “the building would indeed have 
been consumed.” Seeing the water completely burned up and 
being terrified beyond measure, Parker asked, “To whom, sir, is 
this tremendous secret known?” ““To myself alone,’ Summerfield 
replied. ‘““And now answer me a question: is it worth the money?” 

Parker thought that it was and set about to convince the skep- 
tical business men of San Francisco. A leading banker, a bishop, 
a chemist, two state university professors, a physician, a judge, 
and two Protestant divines were designated as a committee to 
witness the experiment on a larger scale. A near-by lake was 
selected. The result was beyond belief: “Every single drop of 
water in the pool was burnt up in less than fifteen minutes.” 
This committee was completely convinced; their business in- 
stincts, however, impelled them to beg Summerfield to scale down 
his price, but without avail: “He began to grow urgent in his 
demands, and his brow would cloud like a tempest-ridden sky 
whenever we approached him on the subject.” Then a subcom- 
mittee was appointed to try to raise the million dollars. Summer- 
field cooperated to the point of saying that he kept no written 
record of his formula, and the secret would perish with him if 
his demands were met. 

There is much more to the story, but it has already been 
elongated beyond the bounds of reason. Briefly, let it be said 
that the citizens of San Francisco, with all the gold in their hills, 
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could raise only half a million dollars. Only one more day re- 
mained. The committee was desperate. With reluctance, Sum- 
merfield agreed to go with Parker to New York and there enlist 
the aid of ‘the leading capitalists and clergymen” of the metrop- 
olis. But the bishop rebelled: no man was safe while this dia- 
bolical wretch, this enemy of all mankind, still lived; he must 
be destroyed. The committee was convinced, but the New York 
trip was not abandoned. Parker was again chosen as the travelling 
companion of Summerfield and as his executioner. He asked for 
an hour of meditation with his conscience before accepting the 
assignment. At first, “it seemed to be a most horrible and unwar- 
rantable crime to deprive a fellow-being of life” without a chance 
for preparation and repentance. He considered the legal signifi- 
cance of action and intention and then narrowed his thoughts 
down to full realization that here was the enemy of the human 
race. The sheriff hangs the criminal; the soldier slays his enemy; 
likewise duty demands that he must kill Summerfield. 

The two men boarded the Pacific Railway train together. 
When they reached the neighborhood of Cape Horn, Parker 
asked Summerfield to come out on the rear platform so that he 
could more fully appreciate the beauty of the scenery of northern 
California. And then, at a gorge well known to Parker, the body 
of Summerfield catapulted down the perpendicular sides of the 
rock. His battered body was found six months later; clenched in 
the skeleton grip of his right hand was the small wide-mouthed, 
hermetically-sealed vial.** 

Finally, it can be stated that up to now the world is at least 
partially intact. If, however, the scientific discoveries of the Sum- 
merfields, past and present, continue to be used for the destruc- 
tion of the human family rather than for its betterment, who 
can say that we may not find ourselves in the predicament of the 
optimist who having fallen from a twentieth story window was 
heard to say as he passed the fifth floor, “I am alright so far’? 


241 bid., 49. 
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Che Seminole Negro-Jndian Scouts 
1870-188] 


KENNETH WIGGINS PORTER 


HE Seminole Negro-Indian Scouts never at any time 

mustered more than fifty men but, operating on both 

sides of the Rio Grande during the Indian fighting pe- 
riod of the 1870’s and early 1880's, were effective far out of 
proportion to their numbers. Although frequently referred to 
merely as “Indian scouts” and “Seminole scouts,” their official 
designation was a more accurate, if somewhat cumbrous, de- 
scription. 

Although a good many were undoubtedly of part-Indian an- 
cestry, the scouts were hardly distinguishable racially from the 
soldiers of the colored infantry and cavalry regiments with whom 
they frequently served and with whom they shared some of the 
distinctive cultural traits of the southern Negro. The older men, 
at least, spoke a broken plantation English, sometimes with a 
Gullah twang. Despite twenty years’ residence in Catholic Mex- 
ico, young as well as old were mostly staunch Baptists. The older 
Seminole who had been brought up in the United States wore 
their native garb by preference and spoke Hitchiti or Muskogee. 
Some had achieved such a blending of the two principal elements 
of their culture that in their Baptist praisehouses they even 
prayed in “Injun.”* What was most important as frontier scouts, 
whether born in Florida, Alabama, the Indian ‘Territory, or 
Mexico, all were Indian in their trailing, hunting, and fighting 
skills. Their Indianism, however, was not that of the wild, no- 
madic, predatory Comanche and Apache but rather that of the 
sedentary, semi-civilized Seminole and Creek, with whom hunt- 


1Melville J. Herskovits has pointed out that Negroes have “mingled with the 
American Indians on a scale hitherto unrealized.” Approximately one-third of the 
general Negro population in the United States, according to samplings, are of 
partial Indian ancestry.—The American Negro (New York, 1928), 3, 9, 16. 

2Dindie Factor (ca 1874- ), personal interview, Nacimiento, Coahuila, 1943. 
Factor is the son of Scout Pompey Factor and the grandson of Scout Hardy Factor; 
his grandmother was a Biloxi. 
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ing was subordinate to stock raising and farming and who usually 
took the warpath only in self-defense. 

How the Seminole Negroes came to be available for service 
as United States scouts is a long story. Their ancestors were for 
the most part runaway slaves who had taken refuge among the 
Florida Seminole. Though referred to by some white observers 
as slaves to the Indians, General Edmund P. Gaines described 
them more accurately as “vassals and allies.’ They lived in sep- 
arate villages; had their own fields, flocks, and herds; habitually 
carried arms; went into battle under their own captains; and, 
except for an annual tribute in corn to the chiefs who were their 
protectors, were as free as the Indians themselves. In fact, their 
knowledge of the English language and of the white man’s ways 
and their superior industry and prosperity gave them such influ- 
ence that some observers styled them the real rulers of the Sem- 
inole nation.* They took a leading part in the resistance to the 
annexation of Florida and to the Seminole removal* but were 
finally transported, along with the Indians, to the Indian Terri- 
tory,° where they were exposed to the danger of kidnapping by 
whites and Creeks.° 


3For discussions of relations between Seminole Indians and Negroes in Florida, 
see [William Hayne Simmons], Notices of East Florida (Charleston, 1822), 44-45, 
50, 76; George A. McCall, Letters from the Frontiers (Philadelphia, 1868), 160; 
Jedidiah Morse, A Report to the Secretary of War on Indian Affairs (New Haven, 
1822), 149-150, 309-311; John Lee Williams, The Territory of Florida (New York, 
1837), 214; William Kennedy, Texas, Its Rise, Progress and Prospects (2 vols.; 
London, 1841), I, 350; American State Papers: Documents, Legislative and Execu- 
tive, of the Congress of the United States, from the First Session of the Fourteenth 
to the Second Session of the Nineteenth Congress, Inclusive, Commencing Decem- 
ber 4, 1815, and Ending March 3, 1827; Class II, Indian Affairs, Volume II 
(Washington, 1834), 412; American State Papers: Documents, Legislative and Ex- 
ecutive, of the Congress of the United States, from the First and Second Sessions 
of the Twenty-fourth Congress, Commencing January 12, 1836, and Ending Febru- 
ary 25, 1837; Military Affairs, Volume VI (Washington, 1861), 465, 533-534. 

4John T. Sprague, The Origin, Progress, and Conclusion of the Florida War 
(New York, 1848) , 81, 100, 166, 309; Army and Navy Chronicle, IV, 12, 80, quoting 
from New Orleans Bulletin, January 7, 1837; Lieutenant Colonel W. S. Harney, 
Fort Mellon, East Florida, to Major General T. S. Jessup, dated May 4, 1837 
(photostat in possession of Florida Historical Society, St. Augustine); journal of 
Captain J. Rhett Motte (MS. in possession of Florida Historical Society) , 255. 

5See appropriate sections in Grant Foreman, Indian Removal (Norman, 1932) 
and The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934) . 

8Documentary material on the kidnapping of Seminole Negroes is to be found 
in the Seminole Files, Indian Office, Department of the Interior, National Archives, 
Washington, D. C., and in the Quartermaster General’s Office, War Department 
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Many Seminole Indians were also disgusted with the Creek 
domination to which they were subjected, and in 1849 and 1850 
several hundred Seminole Indians and Negroes, under the com- 
mand of the Indian chief Wild Cat and the Negro chief John 
Horse, crossed to Mexico and were settled on the border as mili- 
tary colonists, where they did good service against Indians and 
Texas filibusters.’ 

The Indians returned to the United States following Wild 
Cat’s death in 1857; because of slavery, the Negroes stayed in 
Mexico and were joined by other Seminole, Creek, and Cherokee 
Negroes and also by runaway slaves, free Negro settlers, and 
refugee Biloxi Indians. The need for their services against hostile 
Indians, the disturbed situation of Mexico, and the abolition of 
slavery in the United States resulted in the Seminole Negroes’ 
becoming scattered. By 1870 head chief John Horse and the main 
body of 150 Negroes were in Laguna de Parras in southwestern 
Coahuila; John Kibbitts, the second-in-command, and one kun- 
dred others were at Nacimiento, Coahuila, not far from Eagle 
Pass, Texas; several families were at Matamoros across from 
Brownsville, Texas; and a band of Creek Negroes under Elijah 
Daniel were on the Nueces River in Uvalde County, Texas.* 

The Comanche and Apache Indians, who had long been mak- 
ing raids into the United States from bases in Mexico and vice 
versa, had been emboldened in their expeditions into Texas by the 


National Archives. See also Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest 
(Cleveland, 1926), 174, and Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier (Norman, 
1933) » 69. 

7The history of the Seminole Indians and Negroes in Mexico is treated in the 
author’s “The Seminole in Mexico, 1850-1861,” Hispanic-American Historical Re- 
view, XXXI, 1-36. The chief printed sources on the flight of the Seminole from 
the United States and their Indian-fighting activities in Mexico are: “Indians— 
Creek and Seminole,” House Executive Documents, 33d Cong., 2d Sess., No. 15; 
Reports of the Committee of Investigation Sent in 1873 by the Mexican Government 
to the Frontier of Texas (New York, 1875), 188-194, 303-304, 327, 331, 407-412. 

8Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the Secretary of the 
Interior for the Year 1870 (Washington, 1870), 328-329; Ninth United States 
Census (1870), Population Schedule, Texas, Uvalde County (microfilm, Archives 
Collection, University of Texas Library); Rosa Fay (ca 1860- ), widow of 
Scout Adam Fay and sister of Scout Joe Dixey (Dixon), personal interview, 
Brackettville, Texas, 1942; John Jefferson (1879- ), former scout and also 
former sergeant in the 10th Cavalry, son of Scout Joe Coon and grandson of 
Chief John Horse, personal interview, Del Rio, Texas, 1941; Bill Daniels (ca 1868- 
1950), son of Sergeant Elijah Daniel, Creek Negro band chieftain, and brother of 
Scout John Daniels, personal interview, 1942. 
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abandonment of many of the frontier posts during the Civil War. 
Even after the re-occupation of these forts the raids continued. 
Parties of Indians would stealthily cross the Rio Grande on foot, 
conceal themselves, and wait for the full moon to give them light 
enough for their operations, which consisted principally of round- 
ing up horses and cattle and driving them across the river but 
which readily included murder and arson if the opportunity 
presented itself. The officers commanding posts on the border 
were rarely able to detect or intercept these thieves and mur- 
derers either in their comings or goings, so skillful were they in 
concealing their tracks.’ Scouts were desperately needed, but a 
few Tonkawa and renegade Lipans were the only ones available. 

The Seminole Negroes at Nacimiento in the meantime were 
becoming discontented with Mexico and wanted to return to the 
Indian Territory. Major Zenas R. Bliss of the 25th United States 
Cavalry (colored), commanding at Fort Duncan, authorized 
Captain Frank W. Perry to visit Nacimiento and invite the Sem- 
inole Negroes to return to the United States to serve as scouts. 
The Seminole’s understanding of the agreement finally arrived 
at between Captain Perry and John Kibbitts, which the Negroes 
call ‘“‘de treaty” or sometimes “de treatment,” was that it pro- 
vided that the government would pay the able-bodied men’s 
expenses to the United States and would furnish them pay, 
provisions for their families, and grants of land in return for 
their services as scouts.?° If the agreement was ever reduced to 
writing, it has long since disappeared. 


®Numerous similarly-named government documents of this general period, as 
well as of the pre-Civil War period, deal with Indian depredations on the Texas 
frontier. One of the most informative is “Texas Frontier Troubles,” House Report, 
45th Cong., 2d Sess., III, No. 701, especially pp. 31-35. Others are: “Depredations 
on the Frontiers of Texas,” House Executive Documents, 42d Cong., 3d Sess., VII, 
No. 39; ibid., 43d Cong., ist Sess., XVII, No. 257. Still others will be cited in 
connection with activities of the Seminole scouts in thwarting or punishing these 
raids. J. Frank Dobie, Tongues of the Monte (New York, 1935), pp. 243-246, 
graphically epitomizes the Comanche raids. 

10Deposition No. 545, John Kibbets, in “Depredations on the Frontiers of Texas,’ 
House Executive Documents, 43d Cong., 1st Sess., XVII, No. 257, p. 22; “Texas 
Frontier Troubles,” House Report, 45th Cong., 2d Sess., III, No. 701, p. 224; Cap- 
tain J. D. De Gress, Fort Duncan, to Brevet Brigadier General H. Clay Wood, 
assistant adjutant general, dated March 17, 1870 (MS., Adjutant General’s Office, 
488M, War Department, National Archives, Washington, D. C.); F. H. French, 
second lieutenant, i1gth Infantry, Fort Clark, to Adjutant General, Department of 
Texas, San Antonio, dated May 23, 1883 (MS., Seminole File 1882-11398, Indian 
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The Kibbitts band crossed over to Fort Duncan on July 4, 
1870.12 A month later, on August 16, the first contingent of scouts 
—Sergeant John Kibbitts, also known by the Seminole name of 
Sit-tee-tas-to-nachy (Snake Warrior) ,"* and ten privates—were en- 
listed for six months at the pay of cavalry soldiers.** The duties 
of the Seminole Negro-Indian scouts during their first two or 
three years were largely of a routine nature. Recruiting was a 
principal activity. During the summer and fall of 1871, twenty 
scouts were enlisted from Elijah Daniel’s band and the Mata- 
moros families; most of these were transferred to Fort Clark, 
near Brackettville, Texas, the following summer and were soon 
joined by several others.** During the latter part of 1872 and the 
spring of 1873, a dozen or so recruits, mostly Seminole from 
John Horse’s Laguna band, were enlisted at Fort Duncan.** Half 


Office, Department of the Interior, National Archives); Lieutenant Colonel Z. R. 
Bliss, Fort Clark, to Adjutant General, Department of Texas, dated August 26, 1884 
(MS., Seminole File 1884-18287, Indian Office, Department of the Interior, National 
Archives); Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1870, 328-329; Report of 
Committee of Investigation, 415; Notes by the late General John L. Bullis, U. S. 
Army, Commanded the Scouts from ’72 to ’8: (MS., General Service Files 123- 
14308-1914, Indian Affairs, National Archives); J. H. Bliss, assistant secretary, 
Committee on Indian Affairs, Public Lands, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
dated August 18, 1932 (MS., Indian Affairs Office, Department of the Interior, 
National Archives) ; Laurence Foster, Negro-Indian Relationships in the Southeast 
(Philadelphia, 1930), 46; Julia Payne (ca 1862-1946), step-granddaughter of Ser- 
geant John Kibbitts and widow of Scout Isaac Payne, personal interview, Naci- 
miento, Coahuila, 1944; Curley Jefferson (1881- ), former scout, personal inter- 
view, Del Rio, Texas, 1941; John Jefferson, personal interview, 1941. 

11Dolly July (1870- —+) , daughter of Sergeant John Ward (Warrior) and widow 
of Scout Billy July, personal interview, Brackettville, Texas, 1941; John Jefferson 
to K. W. P., 1948 (letter in possession of author) . 

12Useful sources of information on the Seminole scouts are the Monthly Reports, 
1870-1881, and the Enlistment Records, Seminole Negro-Indian Scouts (MSS., Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, War Department, National Archives). See also Ninth 
United States Census (1870), Population Schedule, Texas, Maverick and Uvalde 
counties (microfilm); Tenth United States Census (1880), Population Schedule, 
‘Texas, Kinney County (National Archives) . 

13Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 328-329; Notes by General Bullis 
(MS.) . 

14Major Henry C. Merriam, Fort Duncan, to the Commanding Officer, Fort 
Clark, dated July 8, 1872, and August 5, 1872; Special Orders No. 96, 2d Lieutenant 
H. F. Leggett, 24th Infantry, post adjutant, Fort Duncan, dated August 3, 1872, 
in Memoranda relative to Seminole Negro Indians, Military Division of Missouri, 
dated August 5, 1872 (MSS., War Department, National Archives). Rebecca Wilson, 
daughter of Sergeant Sampson July, niece of Chief John Horse, and wife of Scout 
Bill Wilson, Brackettville, Texas, 1941. 

15Major Henry C. Merriam, Fort Duncan, to Assistant Adjutant General, De- 
partment of Texas, dated August 5, 1872, in Memoranda relative to Seminole Negro 
Indians (MS.). 
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a dozen of the recruits, however, were apparently either Texas 
Negroes who had intermarried with Seminole and Creek women 
or were time-expired soldiers from colored regiments.** 

The Seminole scouts were supplied by the government with 
arms, ammunition, and rations. They were equipped at first with 
Spencer carbines, for which Sharps carbines were soon substi- 
tuted'7—a welcome exchange for the old muzzle-loaders of their 
Mexican days.'* The scouts furnished their own horses, for which 
they received compensation, and seem to have dressed in a mod- 
ified Indian style. Their appearance and manner were probably 
a source of exasperation to young officers brought up in the 
spit-and-polish West Point tradition. One report reads: ‘‘Disci- 
pline, Fair; Instruction, Progressive; Military Appearance, Very 
Poor; Arms, Spencer Carbines—Good; Accoutrements, Good; 
Clothing, Fair.” Another report concludes: “Clothing, Good 
enough for Indians.’ Some, indeed, were so Indian that they 
sported buffalo-horn war-bonnets.*® 

The scouts had not, however, been employed as military 
fashion plates. Major Bliss described them as “excellent hunters, 
and trailers, and brave scouts ... splendid fighters.’’*° Their 
trailing skill in particular was almost uncanny.** Conspicuous 
among their other useful qualities were the lack of any language 
barrier between their officers and themselves, their ability to 
speak the “Mexican” which was the lingua franca of the border,” 


16Ninth United States Census (1870), Population Schedule, Texas, Maverick and 
Uvalde counties (microfilm) . 

17Frank D. Reeve (ed.), “Frederick E. Phelps: A Soldier’s Memoirs,” New Mexico 
Historical Review, XXV, 113; W. C. Parker, first lieutenant and adjutant, 4th Cav- 
alry, Fort Clark, to Lieutenant J. L. Bullis, dated July 10, 1873 (MS., in possession 
of General Bullis’ daughter, Mrs. W. S. Halcomb of San Antonio, Texas) . 

18Bill Daniels, personal interview, Brackettville, Texas, 1943; Adam McClain 
(?-1950), former scout, personal interview, Brackettville, 1943. 

19Henry W. Strong, My Frontier Days and Indian Fights on the Plains of Texas 
(n. p., mn. d.), 51-53; Curley Jefferson, personal interview, 1941; Penny Factor 


(1874- —+), daughter of Scout Ben Wilson, Sr., personal interview, Brackettville, 
Texas, 1943. 

20Zenas R. Bliss, Reminiscences (typescript, University of Texas Library), V, 
106-109. 


21[bid., 126-127; Mrs. Orsemus Bronson Boyd, Cavalry Life in Tent and Field 
(New York, 1894), 336-337. 

22This statement concerning the scouts’ linguistic ability is contradicted, so far as 
English is concerned, from two quarters. A former Negro cavalryman, Jacob Wilks 
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their knowledge of the country and of the ways of the Indians 
against whom they were operating, and their thorough depend- 
ability. 

The Seminole scouts in the spring of 1873 were about to begin 
nearly a decade of fierce border warfare under an officer excep- 
tionally well-qualified for such a command. Lieutenant John 
Lapham Bullis had entered the service in 1862 at the age of 
twenty-one as a corporal of the 126th New York Volunteer Infan- 
try and in 1864 had been commissioned a captain in a Negro 
infantry regiment. He had been mustered out in 1866 but had 
re-enlisted the following year as a second lieutenant; two years 
later he had been transferred to the 24th Infantry (colored) , 
serving on the Texas frontier. On September 1, 1871, with four 
privates of the gth Cavalry (colored), he had attacked a party 
of twenty-eight Indians, maintained the fight for over half an 
hour, and had taken with him a herd of stolen cattle when he 
finally had been forced to retire.** A fellow officer describes Bullis 
as ‘thin and spare, ... a small, wiry man with a black mustache, 
... his face burned red as an Indian.’’** Commander and men 


(“A Negro Trooper of the Ninth Cavalry,” Frontier Times, IV, 9-11) says of Bullis’ 
scouts: “They all spoke Spanish; only a few of them, the Texas ex-slaves, spoke any 
English.” Lieutenant Frederick E. Phelps (Reeve, ed., “Phelps: A Soldier’s 
Memoirs,” New Mexico Historical Review, XXV, 216) says that “Mexican... 
was the language the Seminoles used” and tells a story based on the fact 
that a particular Seminole “could talk very little English and perhaps under- 
stand less.” These, however, are the only suggestions encountered that the Seminole 
Negroes could not speak English, and both the Negro cavalryman and the lieu- 
tenant make statements about their origins which indicate that, although they 
undoubtedly served with the scouts, their knowledge of them was not particularly 
intimate. Some of the young scouts, in their twenties or less, who had been born 
and reared in Mexico may have been deficient in English, but it seems unlikely 
that those in their thirties or older who had been brought up entirely in the 
United States and whose prestige with both Indians and whites had depended to 
a large extent on their ability as interpreters would have completely forgotten the 
English language. All the writer’s conversations with widows and children of 
scouts, themselves contemporary with the Indian-fighting days, indicate that the 
Seminole at that time were basically an English-speaking people. Those in Brackett- 
ville, Texas, today are entirely bilingual, and although the Seminole in Nacimiento 
have now been living in Mexico for sixty or seventy years, all but the young 
children speak both English and Spanish fluently. 

23Martin L. Crimmins, “The Border Command: Camp Bullis,” The Army and 
Navy Courier, Il, 20-21; Who Was Who in America, 1897-1942 (Chicago, 1943), 
164; Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States 
Army (2 vols.; Washington, 1903), I, 261. 

24Reeve (ed.), “Phelps: A Soldier’s Memoirs,” New Mexico Historical Review, 
XXV, 203. 
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were to participate in the nine-year period from 1873 to 1881 in 
twenty-six expeditions, ranging in duration from a few days to 
several months;** they were to prove well worthy of one another 
in hard-fought combat, sometimes with foes outnumbering them 
six or eight to one. 

Elijah Daniel’s band at Fort Clark was the first to see impor- 
tant action. Sixteen scouts under Lieutenant Bullis accompanied 
six troops of the 4th Cavalry on Colonel R. S. Mackenzie’s ex- 
pedition against the Lipan and Kickapoo camps at Remolino, 
Mexico, on May 18, 1873, an encounter which resulted in the 
destruction of three villages, the killing of nineteen warriors, 
and the capture of forty prisoners. Among the Lipan captives 
was the aged Chief Costillitto, who was lassoed by Scout Renty 
Grayson,”* and his daughter Teresita, who later married Scout 
James Perryman, the ceremony being performed “with a Bible” 
by Lieutenant Bullis himself.?* 

Twenty-one Seminole scouts accompanied Colonel Mackenzie 
on his 1874 expedition against the stronghold of the Cheyenne, 
Comanche, and Kiowa Indians in Palo Duro Canyon in the 
Panhandle of Texas, the principal result of which was the capture 
and slaughter on September 30 of fourteen hundred Indian 
ponies. One of the scouts distinguished himself in a skirmish on 
the way to the canyon by the nonchalance with which he swung 
from his saddle to shoot the horse of a charging Comanche.** 

25“Record of Engagements with Hostile Indians in Texas, 1868 to 1882,” West 
Texas Historical Association Year Book, IX, 101-118, abstracted from Record of 
Engagements with Hostile Indians within the Military Division of the Missouri 
from 1868 to 1882, Lieutenant-General P. H. Sheridan, Commanding (Washington, 
1882); Heitman, Historical Register of the Army, Il, 439-446; “Mexican Border 
Troubles,” House Executive Documents, 45th Cong., ist Sess., No. 13, especially 
pp. 187-196; “Texas Border Troubles,” House Miscellaneous Documents, 45th Cong., 
2d Sess., VI, No. 64. 

26Carl Coke Rister, The Southwestern Frontier (Cleveland, 1928), 153-154; 
Robert G. Carter, “Raid Into Mexico,” Outing, XII, 2ff; Martin L. Crimmins, 
“General Mackenzie and Fort Concho,” West Texas Historical Association Year 
Book, X, 16-31; Frost Woodhull, “The Seminole Indian Scouts on the Bor- 
der,” Frontier Times, XV, 120-121; Crimmins, “Border Command,” Army and Navy 
Courier, II, 20-21; San Antonio Daily Express, May 29, 1873, p. 3, col. 1. 

27Deacon Warren (Juan) Perryman, son of Scout James Perryman and Teresita, 
personal interview, Brackettville, 1941; Penny Factor, personal interview, 1943; 
John Jefferson, Del Rio, to K. W. P., letters dated November 4, 1948, and December 
28, 1948 (in possession of writer) . 

28Robert G. Carter, The Old Sergeant’s Story (New York, 1926), 102-111; W. S. 
Nye, Carbine and Lance (Norman, 1937), 284-289; J. Evetts Haley, Charles Good- 
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The expeditions to Remolino and to Palo Duro had given the 
scouts comparatively little opportunity to display their trailing 
skill and their capacity for daring, quick-thinking action. These 
qualities were, however, conspicuously manifested on April 25, 
1875. Lieutenant Bullis, with Sergeant John Ward, Trumpeter 
Isaac Payne, and Trooper Pompey Factor, struck the trail of 
about seventy-five stolen horses, followed it to the Eagle’s Nest 
Crossing of the Pecos, and came upon the Indians as they were 
attempting to cross to the western side. Tethering their mounts 
and creeping up to within seventy-five yards, the members of the 
little party opened fire and kept it up for about three-quarters 
of an hour with such effect that they killed three warriors, 
wounded a fourth, and twice forced the raiders to retire from 
the horse herd. Eventually, however, the Indians—twenty-five or 
thirty Comanches mostly armed with Winchesters—discovered the 
smal! numbers of their attackers and worked around until they 
nearly succeeded in cutting the scouts off from their horses. Bullis 
and his men had to run for it. 

The scouts had reached their horses, mounted, and were get- 
ting away when the sergeant, glancing back, saw that Bullis’ 
mount, a wild, badly-trained young animal, had broken loose, 
leaving him dismounted among the Indians who were rapidly 
closing in with yells of triumph. “We can’t leave the lieutenant, 
boys,” Sergeant Ward cried. Wheeling his mount, he dashed back, 
closely followed by his comrades. The Indians opened a tre- 
mendous fire on the rescue party, particularly on the sergeant. 
A bullet cut John Ward’s carbine sling; as he reached the lieu- 
tenant and helped him to mount behind, a ball shattered the 
stock. Factor and Payne meanwhile had been fighting off the 
swarming savages; now, firing right and left, the three scouts and 
the rescued officer rode again through the hostiles and, as Bullis 
wrote, “saved my hair.” It was an episode which should have 


night: Cowman and Plainsman (Boston, 1936), 196-197; J. Marvin Hunter (ed.), 
“The Battle of Palo Duro Canyon,” from Captain George E. Albee’s account in 
the New York Herald of October 16, 1874, Frontier Times, XXI, 177-181; Strong, 
Frontier Days and Indian Fights, 51-53; One Who Was There, “Scouting on the 
‘Staked Plains’ (Llano Estacado) with Mackenzie in 1874,” United Service, XIII, 
400-412, 532-543; Woodhull, “Seminole Indian Scouts on Border,” Frontier Times, 
XV, 124-125. 
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been immortalized by Frederic Remington; it did win the three 
scouts the Congressional Medal of Honor.*® 

The two hundred or more Seminole Negroes at Forts Duncan 
and Clark®® had in the meantime become impatient for the land 
grants which had been a principal inducement in causing them 
to return to the United States. After three years they were still 
squatting with their families on the military reservations. It now 
developed that the War Department possessed no land for their 
permanent occupancy, and the Indian Office declared that the 
rolls of the Seminole tribe had been closed in 1866, shutting out 
those who were in Mexico. The Indian commissioner added that 
they should not have left the United States in the first place or 
should have stayed in Mexico. To add to their difficulties, the 
rations previously issued were cut off from those who were not 
regularly enlisted scouts. The whole community was thus forced 
to live on the wages of about fifty scouts, most of whom were 
married men with from three to six children, supplemented by 
what little work the women could find in the border communities 
of Eagle Pass and Brackettville and such scant crops as could be 
raised on the military reservations. In their destitute condition 
some had to forage for stray cattle for food.** 

John Kibbitts and John Horse appealed to Brigadier General 
C. C. Augur, commander of the Department of Texas, in San 
Antonio, but the general, although convinced of the justice of 


29Lieutenant John L. Bullis, 24th Infantry, Fort Clark, to Lieutenant G. W. 
Smith, gth Cavalry, post adjutant, April 27, 1875, in General Orders No. 10, 
Headquarters Department of Texas, San Antonio, Texas, dated May 12, 1875 
(photostat of orders in possession of Colonel Martin L. Crimmins of San Antonio, 
Texas) ; Mrs. O. L. Shipman, Taming the Big Bend (n. p., 1926), 58-63; Woodhull, 
“Seminole Indian Scouts on Border,” Frontier Times, XV, 121-122; Crimmins, 
“Border Command,” Army and Navy Courier, II, 20-21. The Medal of Honor 
awarded to Pompey Factor was in the possession of his son, Dindie Factor, in 1948. 

3¢Colonel Commanding, Fort Clark, to Assistant Adjutant General, Department 
of Texas, dated July 10, 1873, in Memoranda relative to Seminole Negro Indians 
(MSS.) . 

81Petition of Eligah [sic] Daniel, Fort Clark, dated June 28, 1873; order for 
termination of issuance of rations to other than enlisted men, dated December 
22, 1873; Bullis to Assistant Adjutant General, Department of Texas, dated May 
28, 1875; and Sergeant John Kibbets, Fort Duncan, to Assistant Adjutant General, 
Department of Texas, dated February 8, 1874, endorsed by Lieutenant Bullis on 
February 9, 1874, in Memoranda relative to Seminole Negro Indians (MSS.) ; 
Bullis to Lieutenant George W. Smith, post adjutant, dated May 1, 1875 (MS., 
Seminole File 1875-B791, Indian Office, Department of the Interior, National 
Archives) . 
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their case, could do nothing for them.* Ironically enough, on 
December 10, 1873, the day that Seminole chiefs were vainly 
pleading for their people, nine Seminole scouts participated with 
forty-one men of the 4th Cavalry in an action near Kickapoo 
Springs, in which nine hostile Kiowa and Comanche were killed 
and sixty-one horses were captured.** 

A special Indian commissioner reported about a year later, 
- however, that the Indian Bureau was under obligation to remove 
the Seminole Negroes to the Indian ‘Territory and to provide for 
them.** Lieutenant Bullis emphasized in their favor that they 
were “fine trailers and good marksmen”; Colonel Edward Hatch 
of the gth Cavalry characterized them as “brave and daring, 
superior to the Indians of this region in fighting qualities”; and 
both Colonel Mackenzie and Lieutenant General Philip H. Sher- 
idan endorsed their claims to land but to no avail.*° 

A few discouraged Seminole families returned to Mexico* and 
a couple of scouts deserted, but most remained stubbornly con- 
fident that somehow, some time, justice would be done. New 
scouts enlisted during the latter part of 1873, in 1874, and in 
1875; some of them were direct from Mexico,** some were from 
families already represented on the muster roll, while others 
were American Negroes, many of whom had intermarried with 
the Seminole, or were discharged soldiers, or both. One was a 
Mexican. Of German and mulatto parentage, William Miller, 

32Transcript of talk, John Horse, San Antonio, to Brigadier General C. C. Augur, 
on December 10, 1873; transcript of talk, John Kiveth [sic], San Antonio, to 
Brigadier General Augur, on December 10, 1873; Augur to Adjutant General of 
the Army, dated February 21, 1874, in Memoranda relative to Seminole Negro 
Indians (MSS.). 

33“Record of Engagements with Hostile Indians,” West Texas Historical Asso- 
ciation Year Book, IX, 101-118. 

34H. M. Atkinson, Special Indian Commissioner, Fort Duncan, to Edward P. 
Smith, commissioner of Indian affairs, Washington, November 16, 1874 (MS., 
Seminole File 1874-A1085, Indian Office, Department of the Interior, National 
Archives, Washington, D. C.); Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to the Secretary of the Interior for the Year 1875 (Washington, 1875) . 

35Bullis to Assistant Adjutant General, Department of Texas, dated May 28, 1875; 
Hatch to Assistant Adjutant General, Department of Texas, dated August 9, 1875; 
“Elizey Danuel,” Fort Clark, to “Genuel,’ dated March 7, 1876, endorsed by 
Colonel R. S. Mackenzie, Fort Sill, I. T., on April 20, 1876, and Lieutenant General 
P. H. Sheridan, Headquarters, Military Division of the Missouri, Chicago, on 
April 29, 1876, in Memoranda relative to Seminole Negro Indians (MSS.). 


36John Jefferson, personal interview, 1941. 
37Rebecca Wilson, personal interview, 1943. 
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who “looked like a white man and acted like an Indian,’** was 
a non-Seminole recruit who proved well worthy of his new title. 

In 1875°° and again in 1876 and 1877, Lieutenant Bullis and 
the Seminole scouts were principally engaged in accompanying 
Colonel W. R. Shafter on various large-scale expeditions into 
the Indian country. When Indian signs were encountered, the 
scouts would be detached to follow up the trails and inflict such 
damage as they could on the hostiles. They were sometimes ac- 
companied by detachments of the 8th Cavalry and of the 1oth 
Cavalry (colored) but generally operated independently. 

The Seminole scouts’ method of campaigning was such that it 
was a severe ordeal for soldiers from other commands to keep up 
with them. Their effectiveness, aside from their unrivalled trail- 
ing skill, was due in large measure to their rapidity of movement 
and their ability to stay on the trail for months at a time, both 
of which qualities were derived from their lack of dependence 
on the commissariat. They could subsist indefinitely on half- 
rations and, when necessary, live off the country—eating rattle- 
snakes if no other game was available. Bullis, “a tireless marcher” 
whom the hostile Indians for obvious reasons called the Whirl- 
wind and the Thunderbolt, could endure the same hardships and 
eat the same food as his men; it is said that if he wished to be 
really luxurious on a march, he would put a single can of corn 
into his haversack. According to another story, when he did have 
rations, he made it a rule to live on one can of food a day, 
whether it was corned beef or peaches.*° 

Bullis and his scouts were quite close personally. They were 
more like a large patriarchal family than an ordinary cavalry 
troop, and Bullis’ relationship to the scouts was more that of a 
war chief to his braves than the conventional officer-man rela- 


38John Jefferson, personal interview, 1941; Elsa Payne (ca 1860-1949), daughter 
of Scout Caesar Payne and widow of Scouts Sandy Fay and Bill Williams, personal 
interview, Nacimiento, Mexico, 1943. 

39Martin L. Crimmins, “Shafter’s Explorations in Western Texas, 1875,” West 
Texas Historical Association Year Book, IX, 82-96. 

40Reeve (ed.), “Phelps: A Soldier’s Memoirs,” New Mexico Historical Review, 
XXV, 203, 214; Frederic Remington, “On the Indian Reservations,” Century 
Magazine, XXVIII, 395-396; testimony of Scout Joe Phillips in Foster, Negro-Indian 
Relationships, 47-48, and Woodhull, “Seminole Indian Scouts on Border,” Frontier 
Times, XV, 120; Crimmins, “Border Command,” Army and Navy Courier, Il, 20-21. 
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tionship. Within two or three days of the birth of a child to any 
of his scouts, Bullis would appear at the Seminole camp on Las 
Moras Creek to inspect the infant; if the baby was a male, the 
lieutenant would lift him up and remark that he would make a 
‘mighty fine scout some day.’’*? This relationship of mutual affec- 
tion and confidence was inestimably important to the scouts’ 
effectiveness as a fighting organization. 

Only a few of the more interesting or more important of the 
scouts’ expeditions and actions during the years 1875-1877 can 
even be mentioned. On the night of October 16, 1875, for exam- 
ple, Lieutenant Bullis and Sergeant Miller, the white-appearing, 
Indian-acting mulatto, crept into an Indian camp at Laguna 
Sabinas and stole upwards of thirty horses and mules. Sergeant 
Miller also started off the military season of 1876 for the scouts 
by boldly entering an Indian camp in Mexico, presumably in 
disguise, and remaining five days. 

During the summer of 1876, Bullis and his scouts were almost 
constantly on the march or in action and several times entered 
Mexico. On July 29, Bullis, with twenty Seminole scouts, twenty 
Negro cavalrymen, and one other officer, was sent south on the 
trail of Lipan Indians; the men covered 110 miles in twenty-five 
hours and reached the San Antonio River, near Saragossa, Mex- 
ico, at 3 A.M. At daybreak they succeeded in locating the enemy 
village of twenty-three lodges, mounted under cover of the trees, 
and charged into the sleeping camp. After the first volley, Bullis’ 
men were involved in a wild, confused melee in which the two 
parties were so intermingled that the fighting was chiefly hand- 
to-hand—clubbed carbines against long Lipan lances. The strug- 
gle raged for a quarter of an hour; when it ended, fourteen 
Indians lay dead, and four squaws were prisoners. Three of 
Bullis’ men had been cut, but none was killed or badly wounded.*” 

It is worthy of comment that in a dozen actions with hostile 
Indians, occurring over a period of eight years, not a single 
Seminole scout was killed or even seriously wounded. The older 


41Retired Sergeant John Jefferson states that, according to his mother, he was 
visited shortly after his birth by Lieutenant Bullis. 

42Woodhull, “Seminole Indian Scouts on Border,” Frontier Times, XV, 122; 
Theodore F. Rodenbough and William L. Haskins (eds.), The Army of the United 
States (New York, 1896), 295. 
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generation of Seminole today confidently ascribe this immunity 
to divine protection. ‘““The old people in those days were so 
loving with one another,” says Penny Factor. ‘“That’s why things 
went the way they did in the fighting; the old people were doing 
some powerful praying.” Bill Daniels adds: ‘““When you are fight- 
ing for the right and have your trust in God, he will spread his 
hand over you.” The Seminole, however, were not so fortunate 
in their encounters with the Texas citizenry. 

While the scouts had been fighting to defend the frontier, 
their personal situation had on the whole been deteriorating 
rather than improving. Despite their services against the hostiles 
and their generally orderly, law-abiding, and industrious char- 
acter,** they had incurred the enmity of some of the Texas bor- 
derers. One of their enemies was the notorious “King” Fisher, 
who liked to boast that he had killed a man for every year in 
his life, “not counting Mexicans,” and whose outlaw band dom- 
inated the Eagle Pass area.** About Christmas, 1874, King Fisher 
and his gang and some of the scouts had engaged in a barroom 
gun battle in which the outlaw leader had narrowly escaped 
death from a bullet that creased his scalp and in which Corporal 
George Washington, Chief Horse’s nephew, had received a stom- 
ach wound. Corporal Washington had died after lingering several 
months.*® 

This episode may have contributed to the decision to remove 
the rest of the scouts to Fort Clark on the wooded banks of the 


48Colonel Mackenzie, Fort Sill, I. T., to the Secretary of War, dated April 20, 
1876, in Memoranda relative to Seminole Negro Indians (MS.); Statement by 
P. H. Sheridan (MS., Seminole File 1883-20047, Indian Office, Department of the 
Interior, National Archives); Reeves (ed.), “Phelps: A Soldier’s Memoirs,” New 
Mexico Historical Review, XXV, 203. 

44Dora Neill Raymond, Captain Lee Hall of Texas (Norman, 1940), 54-56; Mrs. 
Albert Maverick, “Ranch Life in Bandera County in 1878,” Frontier Times, XVIII, 
141-146; Frank H. Bushick, Glamorous Days (San Antonio, 1934), 174-181; Herman 
Lehman (1888- ), sheriff, Maverick County, personal interview, Eagle Pass, 
Texas, August 22, 1950; Julia Payne, personal interview, 1942. See also murder 
indictments against John King Fisher, Maverick County courthouse, Eagle Pass, 
Texas. 

45W. A. Bonnet, “King Fisher,” Frontier Times, III, 36-37; Adolfo Sierra 
(1864- ), former sheriff of Maverick County, personal interview, Eagle Pass, 
Texas, August 22, 1950; Julia Payne, personal interview, 1944; John Jefferson to 
K. W. P., dated May 27, 1949 (letter in author’s possession). Scout Dan Johnson 
may also have been wounded in the fight, as he was noted as suffering from a 
wound at the same time as George Washington. 
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cool-flowing Las Moras, which had been carried out by 1876. 
The Fort Clark reservation was a much pleasanter location than 
Fort Duncan,** but the Seminole were no nearer than before to 
obtaining a permanent land grant. Here, too, the scouts encoun- 
tered hostility. Certain residents of Kinney County accused them 
of “‘constantly preying on the property of citizens” and giving 
shelter to horse-thieves. The heart of the difficulty seems to have 
been that some of the Seminole who were trying to raise crops 
on the reservation came into conflict with local citizens who 
were interested in the same land. On the evening of May 19, 
1876, Chief John Horse and Titus Payne were fired on near the 
post hospital. Payne was killed instantly, and the chief was badly 
wounded, but the strength and courage of his horse American, 
which was also wounded, and the chief's own horsemanship en- 
abled him to escape from the ambush and reach the Seminole 
camp. Members of King Fisher’s band were credited with being 
the hired triggermen. This assassination produced another spas- 
modic effort to find a permanent home for the Seminole. Brig- 
adier General E. O. C. Ord suggested that the scouts be sent to 
a reservation occupied by recently hostile tribes, where he be- 
lieved “their simple manners and religious tendency” would be 
a God-sent good influence.*’ But nothing came of this suggestion. 

The culmination of these difficulties came on New Year’s 
morning of 1877, just after midnight. A former scout named 
Adam Payne, who was wanted in Brownsville for knifing a 
Negro soldier, was at a dance in the Seminole camp when a sher- 
iff blasted him from behind with a double-barrelled shotgun at 
such close range that his clothes were set on fire. Five scouts and 
former scouts, including Pompey Factor, were so exasperated by 


46“Journal of William H. C. Whiting,” Exploring Southwestern Trails, 1846-1854 
(“Southwest Historical Series,” Vol. VII; Glendale, 1938), 347-348; Maria Brace 
Kimball, A Soldier-Doctor of Our Army (Boston, 1917), 119-121; John C. Reid, 
“Reid’s Tramp,” Frontier Times, XX, 198-199; Julia Payne, personal interview, 
1942. 

47Petition of thirty-five citizens of Kinney County, Fort Clark, dated April 24, 
1876, for removal of Seminole Negroes; and Colonel Gregg, Fort Clark, to Assistant 
Adjutant General, Department of Texas, dated May 23 and 25, 1876, endorsed by 
General E. O. C. Ord, in Memoranda relative to Seminole Negro Indians (MSS.) ; 
Rebecca Wilson, personal interview, 1941; Curly Jefferson, personal interview, 1941; 
John Jefferson, personal interview, 1941; Julia Paye, personal interview, 1942; Rosa 
Fay, personal interview, 1942. 
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this second killing within a year—the third in less than two 
years—that they washed the dust of Texas from their horses’ 
hooves in the waters of the Rio Grande. In Mexico they again 
fought Indians, under Colonel Pedro Avincular Valdéz, known 
as “Colonel Winker,’** whom Major Bliss characterized as “one 
of the bravest men I ever knew.’’*° 

The majority of the scouts, however, remained loyal—if not to 
the United States, at least to Lieutenant Bullis. Other scouts 
were found to replace the deserters, but of the scouts enlisted 
for the first time during the five years following the shooting of 
John Horse and Titus Payne, only four were of the original 
Seminole-Creek-Cherokee Negro stock from Mexico;*® two were 
Indians, and no less than a dozen were Mexican. 

Among the Mexicans was a former comanchero, or trader with 
the Comanche, named José Pieda Tafoya, whom General Mac- 
kenzie had induced to guide the 1874 expedition to Palo Duro 
Canyon by threatening to hang him to the tongue of a wagon." 


48Curley Jefferson, personal interview, 1941; John Jefferson, personal interview, 
1941; Penny Factor, personal interview, 1943; Julia Payne, personal interview, 1942- 

49Bliss, Reminiscences (MS.), VI, 160; Charles Judson Crane, The Experiences 
of a Colonel of Infantry (New York, 1923), 74. 

50Of the hundred or so men whose names at one time or another appeared on 
the roster of the Seminole scouts during the Indian fighting period of 1870-1881, 
about one-third were discharged Negro soldiers, Texas Negroes, Mexicans, and 
Indians, some of whom intermarried with the Seminole. The backbone of the 
organization, however, both in numbers and in length and quality of service, was 
the Indian Negro element from Mexico which made up two-thirds of the total 
personnel. 

The surnames, which, according to the best information obtainable, were borne 
by Indian Negro scouts from Mexico, in the order of their numbers, were: Wilson, 
g; Payne, 8; Bruner, 6; Factor, 5; Bowlegs, July, and Thompson, 4; Daniel, Perry- 
man, Phillips, and Warrior (Ward), 3; Fay, Gordon, Johns[t]on, Kibbitt[s], and 
Washington, 2; Coon, Dixie or Dixey (Dixon), Grayson, Kennard, McCallip, 
Williams, Wood, 1. Most Indian Negroes derived their surnames from the Indian 
chiefs who were their ancestors’ masters or patrons—Payne, Bowlegs, Factor, 
Perryman, Thompson, etc. Others adopted parental personal names as surnames— 
July, Fay (Felipe), perhaps Daniel. John Horse’s nephews assumed the surname 
of Washington, and his son Joe’s surname of Coon was originally a nickname. 

The Wilsons, Warriors, and Daniels, as also Grayson, Kennard, and McCallip, 
were Creek; the Thompsons were Cherokee. The Gordons are traditionally said 
to have become ‘“‘Seminole’”—runaways or secessionists—by running away to Mexico 
from slavery in Georgia. Those named Payne, Bruner, Factor, Bowlegs, July, 
Perryman, Phillips, Fay, Kibbitts, Johns[t]on, Washington, Coon, Dixie, Wood, 
and Williams (?) were of Florida Seminole origin. Since Seminole Indians were 
essentially Creeks who had moved to Florida, the line between Creek names and 
Seminole ones is rather uncertain. 

‘iHaley, Charles Goodnight, 196-197; Crane, Experiences of a Colonel, 106. 
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Another Mexican scout was Julian Longorio, who had been 
brought up among the Indians and who, to obtain a $500 reward 
offered by Colonel W. R. Shafter for the capture of a Mescalero 
Indian, went into Mexico, lassoed one, and brought him back. 
Unfortunately Longorio broke the captive’s neck in the process.*? 

During 1877 the scouts were again almost constantly on the 
trail and several times crossed into Mexico. The enemy was 
growing wary, and it was hard to bring him to bay. The scouts 
trailed Apache horse-thieves for two weeks deep into Mexico 
without other success than the incidental recovery of two or three 
hundred head of cattle. They trailed another large party into 
Mexico, crossing the Rio Grande on a raft of logs, surprising the 
Indian camp, and killing one Indian, wounding three, and cap- 
turing twenty-three of their horses.** In a running fight with 
Lipans, also in Mexico, the scouts captured three women, two 
children, fifteen horses, and two mules.** 

Near the end of the year on an expedition which lasted two 
months, Bullis and his scouts were caught on a narrow ledge in 
a deep canyon of the Big Bend by Mescaleros; greatly outnum- 
bered, the scouts were ‘‘severely handled,” but by their ‘skill 
and courage” succeeded in extricating themselves without loss. 
They sent for reinforcements, picked up the trail again, although 
it was twenty-three days old, and followed it for several days. 
By leaving their horses and walking over a mountain nearly a 
mile high, the scouts and cavalrymen succeeded in surprising the 
enemy camp but were unsuccessful in trapping the Indians, 
although they killed two warriors, including the chief, wounded 
three, and captured thirty horses and mules, with all camp equip- 


52John Jefferson, personal interview, 1941; “Texas Border Troubles,” House 
Miscellaneous Documents, 45th Cong., 2d Sess., VI, No. 64, pp. 267-268. The Bullis 
Papers (MSS. in possession of General Bullis’ daughter, Mrs. W. S. Halcomb of 
San Antonio, Texas) contain mention of one Julian, in all probability Longorio, 
who evidently operated as a spy in Mexico and as such was frequently sought by 
Mexican police. 

53Carlysle Graham Raht, The Romance of Davis Mountains and Big Bend 
Country (El Paso, 1919), 205; “Mexican Border Troubles,” House Executive Docu- 
ments, 45th Cong., ist Sess., No. 13, pp. 171-189. 

54Ibid., 240; Rodenbough and Haskin (eds.), Army of the United States, 275. 

55Reeve (ed.), “Phelps: A Soldier’s Memoirs,” New Mexico Historical Review, 
XXV, 206ff; Rister, Southwestern Frontier, 187-189. 
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The campaigns of 1876 and 1877 so put the fear of God—or 
of Bullis and the scouts—into the Lipan and Mescalero raiders 
that although the scouts went out on expeditions as before and 
at least once entered Mexico,** they encountered no Indians. They 
did, however, perform one of their greatest feats of trailing and 
endurance. On January 31, 1879, Bullis, thirty-nine Seminole, 
fifteen cavalrymen, three friendly Lipans, and the former coman- 
chero José Tafoya set out in pursuit of Mescalero raiders, whom 
they trailed across the desert for thirty-four days. At one time the 
Bullis party was nearly perishing from thirst, when Sergeant 
David Bowlegs displayed uncanny desert craft by discovering a 
“sleeping spring” which the hostiles had stopped up and hidden; 
by the greatest care and skill, he made the spring flow freely 
again. Although they trailed the raiders to within two miles of 
the Fort Stanton, New Mexico, reservation, the agent refused to 
give them up, and the scouts had to return empty-handed. They 
had been gone eighty days and had covered 1,266 miles.** 

The scouts’ last Indian battle’* followed the last important 
Indian raid on Texas soil. A small band of Lipans killed a Mrs. 
McLauren and a boy named Allen Reiss on April 14, 1881, at 
the head of the Rio Frio. Lieutenant Bullis, two weeks later, 
was ordered to take thirty scouts and to pursue the raiders. The 
Indians had “killed a horse and made shoes out of the rawhide 
so they wouldn’t make tracks,”*® but despite this device and the 
elapsed time, the scouts picked up the trail and pursued the 
raiders “over the rugged, precipitous mountains and canyons of 
Devil’s River, where the marauders killed thirty of their horses.”’ 
The scouts followed them across the Rio Grande and trailed 
them into the Sierra del Burro, where on May 2 the Seminole 
discovered the hostile camp. They surrounded it and attacked 
at daybreak, killing four warriors and capturing a squaw, a child, 


56James Parker, The Old Army: Memories, 1872-1918 (Philadelphia, 1929), 99. 

57Alexander E. Sweet and J. J. Amory Knox, On a Mexican Mustang Through 
Texas (St. Louis, 1884) , 520-521; Rister, Southwestern Frontier, 189-190; Woodhull, 
“Seminole Indian Scouts on Border,” Frontier Times, XV, 124-125; Grace Lowe 
Butler, “General Bullis: Friend of the Frontier,” Frontier Times, XII, 358-362. 

58On October 20, 1881, Sergeant Bobby Kibbitts and nine men recovered thirteen 
horses from seven Indians near the Rio Grande, but this encounter is not listed 
in Heitman’s Historical Register as an engagement. 

59Julia Payne, personal interviews, 1942, 1944. 
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and twenty-one animals. Only the chief, San Da Ve, escaped, and 
he was mortally wounded.” 

In the following year twelve expeditions from Texas posts 
covered 3,662 miles, but not the slightest trace of Indian raiders 
was found."? 

The Seminole scouts and their leader were not, of course, by 
any means wholly responsible for achieving permanent cessation 
of Indian raids on the Texas frontier. Regular United States 
troops had played an important part, but without the scouts the 
work of the regular troops would to a large degree have been 
futile. The scouts alone could follow a weeks-old trail across 
hundreds of miles of desert and mountains and could so 
locate and surround a hostile camp that the enemy could be 
overwhelmed and terrorized by a surprise attack when it was 
feeling most secure. Indian campaigns along the Texas-Mexican 
border would otherwise have been a series of games of hide-and- 
seek on a large scale, in which the hostiles, except by rare acci- 
dent, probably would have been the winners. It was to the trail- 
ing skill, the endurance, the desert craft of those hard riders, 
dead shots, and fierce hand-to-hand fighters, the Seminole scouts,** 
that Texas in large measure owed her final exemption from such 
Indian raids as had plagued her borders from her earliest history. 

J. L. Bullis, in recognition of services which would have been 
impossible except as commander of the Seminole scouts, was 
most deservedly dubbed “The Friend of the Frontier,” presented 
with two handsome swords,** breveted as captain and major, 
promoted to captain and, eventually, to brigadier general;** he 
was even acclaimed as “the greatest Indian fighter in the history 


60Woodhull, “Seminole Indian Scouts on Border,” Frontier Times, XV, 122-123; 
Rister, Southwestern Frontier, 267-268; A. J. Sowell, “Last Indian Raid in Frio 
Canyon,” Frontier Times, XXIV; Crimmins, “Border Command,” Army and Navy 
Courier, Il, 20-21. 

61Rister, Southwestern Frontier, 268-269. 

62For additional comments of contemporaries on the Seminole scouts’ trailing 
and fighting skill, see Parker, Old Army, gg; Vinton Lee James, Frontier and 
Pioneer (San Antonio, 1938), 26; Florence Fenley, Oldtimers (Uvalde, 1939), 185- 
187, quoting David W. Barnhill. 

6’The swords are on exhibition in the Witte Museum, San Antonio. 

641Who Was Who in America, 164; Crimmins, “Border Command,” Army and 
Navy Courier, Ul, 20-21. 
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of the United States Army.’*® The scouts themselves, however, 
were rewarded by the gradual reduction and ultimate disband- 
ment of the organization,”* followed by the eviction of the sur- 
vivors and their successors and kinsmen from their homes on 
the Fort Clark reservation.” 


85Raht, Romance of Davis Mountains, 198. 

66The older generation of Seminole Negroes at Brackettville are firmly convinced 
that if General Bullis had lived, this disbandment would not have taken place. 
John Jefferson tells the story that Bullis was ill in his home in San Antonio when 
news of the intended disbandment reached him. He immediately called for his 
clothes and began to dress. “General, what are you doing out of bed? Don’t you 
realize that you are a sick man?” the nurse protested. “Colonel —— —— says 
he’s going to disband my old scouts,” the general replied. “I’m going to Fort Clark 
and stop him.” According to the story, the general then collapsed and died. As a 
matter of fact, the general died of a heart attack at a boxing match on May 26, 
1g11, and the final order for the disbanding of the scouts was not issued until 
July 10, 1914. The story, however, is indicative of the feeling between Bullis and 
the scouts even though the details do not jibe with the actualities. 

87Memoranda relative to Seminole Negro Indians (MSS.); Woodhull, “Seminole 
Indian Scouts on Border,” Frontier Times, XV, 126-127. 
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Letters from the Confederate Medical Service 
lu Cekas, 1863-1865 


Introduction by EUGENE C. BARKER 
Notes by FRANK E. VANDIVER 


INTRODUCTION 


was born in Maryland in 1818. He was graduated by the 

University of Maryland in the medical class of 1842. In 
1845 he married Matilda C. LeGrand, daughter of Colonel 
Claudius F. LeGrand, previously of Maryland but at the time 
farming in Louisiana across the Mississippi River from Vicks- 
burg. Dr. Pye practiced medicine and did some farming at or 
near Harrisonburg, Louisiana. In 1854 he was living at or near 
Breaux Bridge in St. Martin Parish. Two years later he and 
some other members of the Pye and LeGrand families moved to 
“west” Texas, apparently somewhere between Seguin and New 
Braunfels. From that point Dr. Pye moved first to the vicinity 
of Anderson, in Grimes County, and later to a farm which the 
family called Faraway, near Hempstead. In August, 1863, at the 
age of forty-six, Dr. Pye enlisted as a private in Company D, 4th 
Regiment, Texas Infantry (State Troops, 6 months, 1863-1864) . 
Why he made no effort to join the medical corps before enlist- 
ment is not explained. He did, however, enter the Confederate 
service in 1864 and served as assistant surgeon in hospitals at 
Niblett’s Bluff, at Beaumont, and at Houston until the fall of 
the Confederacy. In 1866 he moved from Faraway to the town 
of Hempstead, possibly because emancipation had deprived him 
of his slave, Clem. In 1872 he appears to have moved to Hearne; 
a professional card offered his services then*to the people of 
Hearne “after thirty years of practice.” He volunteered for service 
in Calvert, seven miles away, during a yellow fever epidemic in 
the fall of 1873 and died there of yellow fever on November 7, 


eer ARELL Pye, the writer of the letters here printed, 
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1873. His wife went to nurse him and died on November 20. 
Both are buried in the Calvert cemetery. 

These letters written by Dr. Pye during his service in state and 
Confederate units are from a fragmentary family collection 
owned by Mrs. Eugene C. Barker, Austin, Texas, his grand- 
daughter. Apparently they are complete for the army period, but 
unfortunately there are no replies from Mrs. Pye. They would 
be a useful contribution to the history of life behind the lines. 

Family names occurring in the letters are: Bud, Harry E. Pye, 
son; Charley, son; Clem, a slave; Claud, Claude LeGrand, broth- 
er-in-law; Dick, Richard Virginius Pye, half-brother; Dudy, Julia, 
daughter; Edith, daughter, became Mrs. Frederick T. Weeden; 
Jim, James Booth Pye, half-brother; Liz, Lizzie, daughter, became 
Mrs. John R. Young; Mol, Molly, daughter; Ned, Neddie, son; 
Vine, probably wife of Clem—Alvina, “Viney”; W., Wash., Wash- 
ington LeGrand, brother-in-law. 


12 Miles from Camp. 
Hospital—Brown’s-Place* 
Decr 27—1863— 

Dearest Wife Here I am again inside of a house—slept last night 
on a bed—The rain pouring down & the wind whistling without—so 
much for luck—But I must begin at the beginning. Yesterday being a 
very cloudy & unpromising looking day with wind in the East— 
“Wells” & I thought we had better go to work & make some arrange- 
ments to keep us dry in case of rain—so we went into the woods cut 
two forks & a pole & made a Tent of my old quilt—pegged it down 
smooth & nice—put a turn or two of Moss under for a bed—and were 
just about cutting a trench around—when I was called on to go and 
attend to the sick at this place, a Gentleman’s (Majr Brown—place 
on the Brazos—I did not care to go—but I could not well avoid it— 
It was well I went as it rained terribly last night—some from Camp 
to day—say they had an awful time of it—they say that the tents 
afforded very little protection—I have not heard how our old quilt 
stood it—I am doing finely here—Staying with Young Brown—all the 
rest of the family having run away—The sick are in an outhouse in 
the yard—My official capacity is “Hospital steward for Camp Slaugh- 
ter’? otherwise a private—no extra pay—My business is to attend to 
the administration of Prescriptions &c of the Surgeons—Through the 
courtesy however of the Surgeons I am authorized & requested to 


1Brown's Place has not been located. See the body of the letter. 
2Perhaps well named. Apparently named after Brigadier General James E. 
Slaughter. 
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use my own discretion in the matter—altogether Dr Wife I think the 
situation much better than being in Camp. But I must tell you what 
a fine Christmas we had. Well—I had spoken to the Capt. requesting 
him to send me with the detail—if they should send one after oysters 
—and sure enough, the day before Christmas they decided to send 
3 Wagons down to Oyster Creek for oysters for Christmas & I was 
named as one—only 4 being allowed to the wagon—When I found 
that we had to go in the water after them & walk home 8 or g miles 
I felt like backing out especially as the day was a very disagreeable 
one—dark and drizzly—but I wanted a good mess myself and off we 
went—when we got to the place the tide was high & there was no 
chance but to pitch in belly-deep—so we built good fires on the bank 
—took off our pants & socks & into it in drawers & shoes. The water 
was much colder than I could have desired & the oysters much more 
difficult to get—yet we made out the day—-coming out now & then to 
take a warm & eat a few roasted—I had a big bowie knife strapped to 
my side & found no difficulty in getting my share—we got only about 
4 or 5 Bbs to the wagon—the majority of the men finding the work 
too cool—came out & started for Camp a few of us got the Oysters 
“Wells” & I kept at it to the last & got a bucket or two for our own 
share—after the order to start—Thus our Mess had a pretty respectable 
stew for Christmas! otherwise the enterprise was a failure—The Co. 
only getting 2 or 3 oysters to the Man. I got however just as many as 
I could put under my waist-coat & of the finest I ever saw, and what 
was still better got entirely cured of my cold—having so few oysters 
to carry of course there was no need of walking—but I made the 
greater part of the trip on foot out of choice & never felt more com- 
fortable in my life than on arriving at Camp about 8 o clk at night— 
so much for our oyster hunt—Christmas was a dull day. I happened 
on guard, other wise I intended writing to you—a great many I 
noticed, spent their time in that way—It dont seem to be much use 
in writing—for I doubt if you get my letters & I have not got the 
first one yet from home. You must direct thus— E A Pye Co D 4th 
Regt Infantry YT. S. T. There is another 4th Texas but it is Cavalry 
& I dont know where they are— our P. O. is Velasco—If I can get a 
horse from Mr Brown | will ride down & see in the P. office myself— 
that is if I can get off from my sick—The Hospital is a dreary looking 
place the poor fellows laying on the floor on cotton th[r]own down 
loosely for beds—The house is comfortable enough—but there is such 
a want of little appliances—We have plenty to nurse but they are 
awkward though kind. We had an angel visitant to day in the shape 
of a kind lady Mrs Herndon—She brought us a bottle of milk & some 
eggs—old linen & rags—went from bed to bed—dressed blisters—stuffed 
cotton in the cracks—laying her delicate fingers pityingly upon un- 
washed brows—smoothing back the tangled masses half hair, half 
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cotton, with kindly questionings as to age family &c—taking leave 
with a kind word always—‘‘poor soldier’, “brave boy”!—It was truely 
a pleasant sight in the midst of so much misery—This good lady 
promised to send us things from time to time—Mrs Wharton’s house 
is also a hospital & the Dr says she spares no pains or expense in 
ministering to the comfort of the sick. As to other matters Dearest 
Wife—I have only to say that I think of you always—When shall I see 
you? God only knows—It is pretty generally thought that we will not 
get off at the end of our time of enlistment—There is great murmur- 
ing & swearing that they will go home or die—but I dont pay much 
attention to what soldiers say. I think they will end in obeying orders. 
I am afraid they [the Confederate authorities] have taken Clem away 
from you or will do so—I dont think Magruder® cares if the people of 
Texas starve—The last Negro is taken from some places—Do keep the 
plough going so that if you should happen to be spared we may have 
something to eat next year—als[o] see that Tobacco beds are seeded— 
Tobacco is the only thing that I can think of to make money Have 
several beds seeded—they ought to be done immediately if they have 
not been already. There is great demand for Tobacco in Camps [| am 
sorry I did not bring all I had fixed up with me—It is worth 10 or 12$ 
a pound. Have it prized [pressed] at odd times & some put into Car- 
rots. Mr Harris wants 10 |b in Carrot form—say 3 carrots. Ned & Clem 
can have it fixed between them—Neddie stem & get it ready & Clem can 
twist it with the rope. If Claud is still with you ask him to write—I 
suppose I will hear from you some of these days—I am getting right 
anxious about you all. It seems to me that it has been several months 
since I left you. What are the children doing—I am troubled about 
some of them—Ned. Mol. Edith—are old enough to think—every hour 
that passes bears a tale of sorrow to some heart or home—Edith must 
read—& assist Ma in all things—especially as Ma is not as able as she 
used to be nor strong—after such a severe spell and also teach the 
little ones—help Neddie along with his Arithmetic—she can do a great 
deal for Mollie too—all must go to work earnestly Begin the New 
Year with good resolutions & actions—these are times such as one 
sees only once—When we are all dead & gone many lifetimes hence— 
they will be spoken of as the “bloody age’—the times of horror—of 
famine—misery—wretchedness Think children of the thousands in 
camps all over the land—many badly provided with clothing—without 
tents. ‘Thousands in bad health not fit for service & of the sick in 
hospitals—dying hourly—many for the want of comforts such even as 
you all possess—Think of all this—and resolve never to complain of 


’Major General John B. Magruder, commanding the District of Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. Magruder had been sent to the Trans-Mississippi area of the 
Confederacy following the Seven Days’ Battles around Richmond. For a sketch of 
Magruder see Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American 
Biography (20 vols.; New York, 1928), XIII, 204-205. 
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the little difficulties & troubles that come in your way—resolve also 
to be occupied usefully at least to yourselves. This is especially for 
Neddie Edie & Mol—Ned must study—with Edith & Uncle Claud’s 
assistance I think he could do very well at home—until better times— 
I want him also to attend to things about the place—The Hogs in 
particular—feed them occasionally to keep them gentle—but above all 
things keep at the arithmetic & grammar—Edith can help him in 
these things—It is important not to lose time he may never have an 
opportunity of going to school and if he should so much the better— 
But I must bring my long letter to an end—My young friend is talking 
to me all time about love & poetry & all sorts of nonsense so that I 
can hardly keep my mind on what I am doing—write to me soon & 
make the children do so—Have no uneasiness about me—I am almost 
ashamed to tell you that I am fattening daily—Mark Tapley like I 
grow jolly under adverse circumstances—so much for a_philosopic 
temperament & good digestion—Love to all & Christmas gift to 
every body 
Your Husband E A P— 


Hospital Slaughter 
December 26, 1864 [1863]— 

Stand aside little ones & let me edge in to your bright fire this 
dark, cold, dismal night—Well that will do—Ma need’nt move & 
Charley & Bud can find a place on each knee—so now—how cheerful 
& pleasant to be amongst you all again! Now how Natural it seems to 
me—and how glad you all seem!—So You had not got used to doing 
without “Pa” all these long long weary days! Nor have I, Dear ones, 
got used to doing without you—This is the way I beguile the lonely 
hours—by my solitary fireside—I imagine myself among you—I fancy 
I see your dear faces & feel your good-night kiss—Ah Dearest Wife 
when shall I realize this the shadowy pastime of my lonely bachelor 
hours? It seems to me Dearest that months have passed away since I 
left you. And I miss you more now since I have been so much to 
myself—In camp I was always occupied with one thing or another & 
had no time to think—Here I have little to do. Visit the Hospital as 
often as necessary—no other duties—my nights always to myself—My 
Host “Bose” is fast asleep at this moment & I have fire & room to 
myself—It is very cold to night—the whole face of the Earth is covered 
with sleet we must keep up the fire & so we will chat—I seldom ever 
sleep the whole night—I generally awake about 2 oclk—get up—put 
a log on the fire—then go into the old Frenchman’s room & take a 
smoke—The old fellow is regular as a clock & is up or gets up & 
opens the door soon as he hears my foot upon the gallery—He keeps 
a good fire so we smoke & chat & pass away an hour sometimes we 
keep it up until day break But I must ask you one thing—have you 
got any of my letters—This is I think the sixth or seventh that I have 
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written—I know that you have written too—but up to this date 6th 
of Jan I have not received the first line from home. I cant think what 
can be the reason—I suppose you have not directed them right— 4 
Rgt Inf. Co. D. T.S.T. Hearafter Direct thus & to Columbia Brazoria 
Co. The complaint of not getting letters is very general among the 
soldiers—I am going to send this to Columbia by Mr Harris who is 
now in the Hospital & expects to be sent up by the first boat—Good- 
win is also in the hospital & Dave Metzer—they are none of them 
under treatment—but only laid up with pains—backaches &c Indeed 
our numbers are increasing rapidly in the last few days in conse- 
quence of the wretched bad weather—It has been alternately raining 
& blowing from the North ever since a few days after Christmas— 
The low prairies are almost converted into lakes—I rode into Camp 
last Sunday—It presented a pitiful spectacle-Mud & water every 
where—The tents afford some little protection from the rain it is 
true—but many are without tents—They have made all sorts of con- 
trivances for shelter such as piling up bushes over head—brush fences 
to the North—some with hides—fresh from the beeves just killed— 
stretched over little hoops just big enough to crawl under—little tents 
—made by stretching a blanket or quilt over a pole tent fashion—such 
is the use my old quilt is put to—I went in to get my things; but I 
could not deprive them of their shelter—so I told “Wells” to take the 
best care he could of it—and also left my Yankee Sack with him—It is 
invaluable—It keeps every thing perfectly dry. I have no need of it 
while I remain here—How long that may be I dont know—They are 
moving Camps to day—some 5 or 6 Miles off on Oyster Creek—a much 
better place they say—I hope so truely—The Hospital will also follow 
the Camps. But at present it is impossible to move on account of 
some patients who are too sick to be moved—We have only one very 
seriously ill & he is I think slowly recovering of Typhoid fever We 
have had one death, a few days after I got here—I dont know whether 
I shall be attached to the hospital after it is removed to camp or not. 
I dont care much—anything suits me—nothing comes amiss—I flatter 
myself that I am equal to whatever fortune may betide me—I dont 
think I could go quite as far as Dr Dickson who thought he could get 
used to Hell in a fortnight! but you may rest assured that J can stand 
Camp-life & I reckon that is about as near without a figure of speech 
as we can well come to it—I am growing fat—have no headaches 
vertigos or any other kind of aches— have not tasted a drop of any- 
thing stronger than Meal Coffee since I left Houston— 

I sent my trunk back to Camp Groce in charge of Lieut. Hare— 
You can get it by sending for it to him—He is staying there to take 
care of the things—my trunk is markd with my name—one word—my 
daughter must not think, when she finds her pretty & most appropri- 
ate farewel-gift, that it was sent back from any want of appreciation 
of the gift itself or of the motive of the giver—I estimate both justly 
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I hope, & thank her—But I had not pocket-room, if I could have taken 
my trunk along it should have made the campaign with me—as it is 
I have to request that she will look into it occasionally & pray for me! 
I look for a letter from her before long—I suppose you have heard, 
through the papers more of our movements than I can tell you—If 
you should have read of battles fought or about to be fought give 
them no credit From all appearances it will be a bloodless Cam- 
paign—But we have heard the big guns and no mistake. They were 
firing all day within 12 Miles of us. I have two men in the hospital 
who were at the Mouth of Bernard when the Yankees shelled us. 
They say there was a considerable scattering among the ‘Flops’— 
We hear cannon again to day in that direction—It may be at vessels 
runing the blockade—several have come in lately—There are 4 
schooners at Velasco this Morning that have got in in the last 2 or 3 
days*—This is about all we have to enliven us—The sight of a Steamer 
taking a vessel up now & then. We have no luck a fishing. When the 
weather gets better we will get some—visit from Camps—More invalids. 
The most of them destined for Columbia—Harris is going up; & will 
mail this at Columbia. I wrote a letter for Mr Goodwin to his Wife— 
in case she should not get it—you can send her word that he is well— 
The most of those in the Hospital are not much sick but men trying 
to avoid the exposure to this bad weather in Camp. Poor fellows they 
are mighty gloomy & out of spirits—the most of them—abuse old 
Magruder & the war—each one considering himself the worst off of 
any man in The Confederacy. I try to put them in a good humor 
with themselves as well as I can—and we discourse of home—children 
wife &¢ The other Morning as I was going my rounds an old fellow 
hailed me—“‘Come this way Doc & take a seat I want to tell you of a 
dream I had last night” Do you ever dream of yr Wife Doc?’ You 
bet! I do—‘‘well sir I saw my old ’oman last night as plain as | ever 
saw her in my life’—she had a great big tin pan on her head filled 
with back-bones & spareribs—& would you believe it! she pretended 
she did’nt know me—but, sir J siesed the pan & sais I, Madam, these 
is intended for one Brown I think!—Thus we joke, Dr wife, tell 
anecdotes—long yarns &c to cheer one another & enliven the lonely 
hours that separate us from those we love—Ah Dearest Wife—if I 

4The Federal blockading squadrons appear to have been somewhat lax in sealing 
up Velasco as an open Confederate port. Some captures of blockade runners were 
made throughout the war, but at least during the period mentioned by Pye, 
activity was light. On December 29, 1863, for instance, Colonel P. N. Luckett, 
commanding the batteries at Velasco, reported to Magruder’s headquarters that a 
United States gunboat had sailed up toward the emplacements that day, fired eight 
rounds which fell short, and sailed away. This seems typical of Federal activity 
during late 1863 and early 1864. (See Official Records of the Union and Confed- 
erate Navies in the War of the Rebellion [30 vols.; Washington, 1894-1922], Series 
I, vol. 20, p. 859.) The defenses of Velasco were not abandoned by Confederate 
forces until May, 1865 (ibid., vol. 22, p. 207). 
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could but know that you were only all well I would not let anything 
trouble me—Do try & get a letter to me—Tell me if Claude is still 
with you—Remember me to him if so. Be sure & have plenty of 
Tobacco seed sown. It is in great demand here—by the by, I am getting 
scarce myself of it. I dont know what I shall do if I get out. Is there 
no way you can think of to send me some? Perhaps by sending Neddie 
to Camp Groce he might find an opportunity—but dont risk much 
3 or 4 lbs is as much as I would send—The Soldiers on railroads & 
Steamboats will take anything in the Tobacco & Whisky line that 
comes in their way. If you can get plants up enough money may be 
made by it next year—ask C to have it prized at odd times, every Ib 
of it can be sold—But I am at the End of my paper & must tell you 
all good night. I shall see you all some of these fine days 

Remember me to Clem & Vine—I expect great things of Clem—it will 
depend on him whether or not we shall have bread to eat next year. 
He must feed his oxen—not let them get poor—shucks & a little corn 
every day.—Good night my dearest Wife. Kiss Charley & Bud & Dudy 
[Julia] & Lez [Liz?] anyhow & best love to the rest—Your affectionate 


Husband— 
E A Pye. 


Camp Near Brazos Jan. igth 1864 

Dearest Wife Your letter dated 20 Decr containing also Edith & 
Mollies—came to me on the 15 of this Month I answered it on the 
same day—We recd orders the next Morning to move Camps—& ad- 
vance to the Front. Accordingly the 4th Regt T S T. & the 2d Texas 
Confederate started for the Mouth of the Bernard as supposed, but 
after passing Magruder’s head-qts & marching & countermarching for 
the best part of two days we find ourselves about 10 miles from our 
old camp & the same distance from the Mouth of Bernard. The whole 
Brigade will be here in the course of a day or two—I heard at Hd- 
quarters last night that we are to send down 75 Men every 3 days to 
superintend the fortifications at the Mouth. The Yankees are shelling 
the forts at this moment. These 2d Texas boys are perfect dare-devils 
& are doubtless causing the firing by exposing themselves on the 
beach—so says one [of] them who is sitting by our campfire But I 
am forgetting to thank you for your kind letter—so full of Wifely 
thoughts—You think you could fix up my old coat!! I should not be 
surprised if you could—but your letter gives me pleasure in other 
respects. In the first place—I am glad that you have heard from the 
girls—I am glad that W has had a success at last—I had begun to be 
uneasy about H[e]nderson—I am relieved on his account—& now 
last tho’ not least 1 am gratified to see that you are getting on so well 
—you have hired a woman from Woods cheaper no doubt than I 
could have got her—have fixed the rate of Medical tartff this alone, 
if you had done nothing else ought to satisfy me that my affairs are 
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in good keeping. While you are at it make out Rankins bill—& any 
others that you think proper on the same terms. It is right I think & 
they may pay you—but I dont believe that I could succeed with them. 
I scarcely think that your scheeme of hiring Henderson will exempt 
him from conscription if they come around. It is however very well 
as it is—If I had got the situation I thought to get in the Army I 
could have taken him along & made go per Month & had his services 
—as it is I expect I shall be sent home soon. In a few days our term 
of services will expire—You know from the papers what will take 
place—The Militia will be sent home—the conscripts continued in 
the Confed. service—being exempt myself from conscription I expect 
to be sent back—I have made up my mind that I will not serve in 
any event with the Militia again—I prefer for many reasons to be in 
the regular service—We have no kind of management and are exposed 
to all sorts of annoyances. They are too numerous to occupy my paper 
with—The officers are busy electioneering for the new organization. 
I take no part in it—I am not one of them—as for Col. B he is about 
the best of them. I had no claims on him you know. Perhaps he would 
have written a different recommendation if I had called on him 
again—but I thout it best not to do so—Why I have not recd any 
answer to my application to the Confed. Med. Board I cant imagine— 
I have been acting in a Professional capacity since Christmas—I could 
continue to do so but I declined the situation—& prefer to march to 
the front with my knapsack—& by the by—I have got just as many 
things to pack as I have any use for—I had a close debate with myself 
the other morning what I could throw away—Dont send me another 
thing—Boots out of the question—I have no use for them—had rather 
have shoes at the same price—My shoes are good—got to be easy & 
comfortable. The winter is over & I have more clothing than I need. 
I dont want any bed-clothing either. My quilt is great & I have one 
blanket, besides I always find some one to bunk with & by putting 
all together have an abundance. In a word Wife have no uneasiness 
on my account—I have perfect health—good spirits—am among quiet 
clever gentlemen—we get along kindly & pleasa[n]tly I have found 
them more than willing to return any little acts of kindness I may 
have done—If it rains I can find a shelter in almost any tent—I have 
mixed about a good deal among the masses—have no enemies & I 
believe many friends—so now Dr Wife—sleep quietly in your com- 
fortable room—enjoy your bright fire—keep the wheel a going—the 
children at their books & slates—the plough too—dont let Clem miss 
a day—this fine weather ought not to be lost—the spring rains may 
come presently & it will be impossible to plough. if J am not with 
you, you can have the reflection that I am not out of place where I 
am-—lI intended to write this morning to Edie & Mollie—but I wanted 
to say a word to you about the Boots &c. & I must put it off awhile— 
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I will send them the next Perhaps we will go to the Mouth tomor- 
row when I will be able to give them my experience of a Flop’s 
sensations on being shelled—You must not think of running away— 
I have no idea that the State is in danger of Invasion this spring— 
I believe the Yankees are trying to keep us from making anything to 
eat next year—So far they are succeeding admirably—they have pulled 
the wool over Magruder’s eyes I am afraid—at any rate let us do 
our best to make something—you ought to have the Manure scraped 
up about the lot & hauled out on the tobacco land—Be sure & have 
plenty of seed put in the ground—it is too late now—but better late 
than never—It is bringing a high price now—you might sell some 
perhaps in Hempstead—It is selling here for 8 & 10$ p. Ib—Col. B is 
going to Houston tomorrow & will mail this there—I will get him to 
inquire for yr letters sent to Houston—the 2 that I recd came by way 
of Velasco. If I have it in my power when I go through Houston I 
will have the promised likeness—I had no time when I went down 
I dont want money—have nearly all I took away. 

Camp in great confusion this morning fixing up tents houses or 
little pens covered with moss—They are warm & big enough for 2 
men. [drawing of tent] We will come out of the war all right in 
the end—God is just. I cannot bring my mind to doubt of the result 
no matter how gloomy things may look at times— 

Kiss my little Bud & Charley & all the rest of the darlings for “Pa”. 
Remember me to Vine & Clem— 


God bless you all Dr Wife & bring us soon together— 
Yours Arell 


Camps Jan. 21. 1864 

Dr Wife I have to thank you for another kind letter or rather 
two—one from Anderson & one from home—You seem to be getting on 
pretty well. I think I shall soon have the happiness of seeing you all— 
You can feel how great a happiness it will be—It seems to me like an 
age since I left you—I am glad that Mr Harris went to see you—but 
you need not be deceived by his assurances in regard to promotion— 
there is no chance in this crowd—none—lI shall try to get permission 
to go to Houston to see what I can do there The Capt. promises to 
assist me, but I have no faith in his word—not a particle—Camp is in 
great confusion in regard to the new organization—The last public 
orders set the goth next month as the great day—I want to get to 
Houston in the mean time. Dick could give me a letter to McAdo 
He has not answered my letter—Jim sent me a note of Introduction 
to Dr Moody but it is a mighty short & scratchy document—He might 
have taken a little more pains—It is an unpleasant thing to have to 
approach strangers under such circumstances—he might have men- 
tioned that I had been in the army & was trying to better my condi- 
tion &—Well—Well, as poor Dr Brown used to say. I am a poor hand 
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at this kind of business—I am afraid that I shall not succeed—Perhaps 
the Medical Board may think proper to examine me—If I should 
get through 1 will be satisfied—Jim might have given me letters to 
all his Medical friends, & taken some pains about it—If my Com- 
manders had shown me the ordinary etiquette of the Profession of 
arms they would not have stood between me & my prospects of 
promotion—had they permitted me to visit Houston from Camp— 
Groce the affair might have succeeded—Thank Neddie for his letter 
I am glad to hear that he is well again. They must all write to me— 
It is the greatest pleasure I can have—these letters from all I love so 
dearly—I will write to the children in a few days—Mr Goodwin got 
a letter with mine. He is with me & going about tho not doing duty— 
is not sick but suffers with his back—You must help them when you 
can. The poor at home I think are greater objects of charity than 
the soldiers in the field—Nobody suffers here—or has suffered. Even 
in that terrible weather they soon made themselves comfortable & I 
have not heard of the first man that was made sick by it—No socks 
needed here—every body that I see is well clad. Next winter will be 
the time for these things. I know how you feel for these poor soldiers 
too well to doubt that you would do as much as any body in the 
good cause, unless som[e]body could be found with kinder heart, 
which is not to be thought of—Remember me to Mr Cox. I am thank- 
ful for his kindness—D. Metzer says this is all nonsense about his 
being mad with me—he says it comes from the old woman’s being a 
little wealthy—there is no danger in Dave—He was in my Hospital 
all the cold weather & on the friendliest terms. Mention Mr Goodwins 
family when you write. Mr Houx is writing now. 

Good by my dearest wife & children God bless you all & keep you. 
I shall expect to hear from you soon. Yrs 

EAP. 


Camp Near Caney Jan. 29. 64 

My Dear Wife—We have just got to a new camp in the caney 
bottom—We have been moving about so constantly of late that I have 
not had an opportunity to write—Marching night & day—we have 
been staying two or three days at the Mouth of the Bernard on the 
Sea—There was a Gunboat in sight but she did not think proper to 
shell us—we expected to be shelled—& I thought to have had some- 
thing interesting to have made out a letter to the children—so that 
they must wait awhile & let me say a word to you this time—Just as 
we left our last Camp I got your Christmas letter—I thank you for 
it Dearest Wife though it made me feel very sad—I think I see you 
sitting up—when all are asleep—alone with the pale ghosts of the 
past—thinking of those other Christmases far away perhaps in the 
dim past! When Mother & father were there—when you were one of 
the thoughtless merry children!—Or of those later ones when love 
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began to shed its rosy light upon the fond day-dreams of youth. There 
were no clouds then the future was all bright—all hope & faith—But 
the cottage by the River—the Old House—has long since caved in— 
the whirling waters have closed over it forever—The Honeysuckle 
shall bloom for us no more & the sweet locust blossoms! They may still 
deck the hair of loved ones—ministering to the vanity of lovers! but 
not for us—the great river rolls over our flowers—as the stream of 
time has swallowed up our hopes—There are yet other Christmas 
days that you thought of—since our destinies—for good or for bad— 
have been one—Our rude log cabin, in the Prairie! how bright the 
fire in its fanciful chimney—when we caressed our darling—our first- 
born & looked into the future by the light of a new love! But you 
thought of all these & and others—The fact is, Dearest Wife, the 
retrospect into the past of our lives does not present many subjects 
for cheerful thought. And if you take my advice you will not suffer 
your thoughts to dwell too much on such themes—but we cant help 
at times “linking memory unto memory’—You must pardon me. I 
have done worse than you—but you must recollect that I have been 
living in a “Kingdom by the Sea’*—The great—boundless—the solemn 
sea—It is full of solemn memories—in the day—the eye fatigues itself 
in tracing its dim outlines & imagination is lost in its mysterious 
depths—its “dark unfathomed caves”—at night—we are wooed to 
slumber by the unvarying cadences of it’s mighty voice—in sleep it 
pulsates still through the chambers of the brain—& so our dreams are 
but the echoes of its surging waters—so you see I have some excuse 
for being out of spirits—But I wont plead it any more—And after all 
Wife who are there in this world without trouble? I am not sure that 
we have more than the average of mankind—Many manage better & 
have done better in pecuniary matters doubtless—but in many respects 
we have the advantage—in our children for instance—Not many I 
think have been blessed with better children—all kind & good & 
sensible—& if we do our duty by them, they will repay us some day 
by their love & affection far better than the wealth of the world 
could repay us for all the hardtimes we have had—and then in our 
own love & agreement I am sure that we have been greatly blessed— 
“Our love it is stronger by far than the love of many far wiser than 
we’—I feel upon the whole Dearest Wife that we have much to be 
thankful for our bad management & want of thrift is our fault— 
we must endeavor to mend it. For my part, I think if I ever get out 
of this war alive I will be another man—I shall off coat and pitch in 
to making money—I am not joking—you shall see—& this brings me to 
speak of coming home—there is no chance of getting off—We will be 
reorganized on the 10th Feb—Then I shall be classed among the 
non-conscripts—shall have the chance of drawing to go home for 3 


5The quotation is, of course, from Edgar Allan Poe’s “Annabel Lee.” 
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months or staying in the service—In the meantime there is this much 
that could be done for me at home in case luck should be against me 
—The Chief Justice of the County Dr Patrick could if applied to 
cause me to be sent home to attend the sick of the County—I would 
like to get this attended to Dick can do it for you—he knows all 
about it—It is under che late Legislative enactment in regard to the 
Militia—write to him on the subject—It will give me time to see to 
other matters—I intend to get a situation in the Army but it takes 
time like any thing else, & pains—unless I can get my clogs off my 
feet you know I cant move—I dont believe they would let me go to 
Houston for two days if my life depended on it—this then is the only 
chance of getting to see you even for an hour—unless I should chance 
to draw to go home—The State troops & conscripts are being enrolled 
now—They will have the privilege of forming companies made up of 
themselves & choosing their own officers if they organize by the 5th 
Feb. Those not organized by that time will be thrown into old Regts 
in the field—There is great wire-pulling among the officers just at 
this time—Some that I know of will not rezgn again unless I am much 
mistaken—But men are so much like sheep there is no telling what 
kind of foolishness they will not be guilty of—Evans has already 
raised a new Co by force of lying & promising—& B—is looking to 
something grand—I want to get out from among them—nor do I 
intend to remain with the old men & Boy Guard—I think if I could 
get time to attend to it I could get something that would suit me 
better—I cant think why the Board of Ex[am]ining Surgeons have 
not invited me to appear before them I dont think my letter could 
have miscarried—I suppose we shall turn our steps towards Houston 
shortly—I am nearly out of Tobacco—It is very scarce here—I have 
given away a great deal in chews & pipe fulls—If I had it here now 
I could sell it mighty well—I believe men will give any price for it 
rather than do without—I saw it sold at the Mouth of St. Bernard 
for 4$ a bundle of the most inferior stuff—have you never tried to sell 
it at Hempstead? dont sell any for less than 10$ lb—It will bring 
more than that here—If I get loose I will raise some money on it for 
you—I wish you had what I have got. I have no use for it—but I am 
afraid to send it in a letter—Now how comes on my little men Charley 
& Harry? Pa has his cartridge-box full of the prettiest little sea shells 
for them & Dear little Dudy & all—Pa’ wants to see them all so much. 
I will write to Edith & Ned & Molly some of these od-cumshortleys. 
I have been waiting to tell them how it felt to be shelled by the 
Yankees—but if they wont shell us I shall be obliged to write without 
—Mr Goodwin is with us again—but complains all the time of his 
back—I hope he will get off. He is not fit for service—Mr Houx is 
here also & as usual I believe—Good bye Dr Wife & children—God 


bless you ali prays. Yr 
E A P.— 
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Direct to Columbia We may not be here long but I dont know what 
better to tell you—We never stay more than a few days in a place— 
Goodbye Yrs Arell 


Houston Jan. 5th [really 

February 5th] 1864 
My Dearest Wife Here I am in Houston—I got here last night—~Now 
judge whether or not I am a business man—I arrived here at sun- 
down went to the Hospital staid all night made up my mind to 
go before the Board so that this morning bright & early I called on 
the Examiners at their Tent appointed 10 ock to come before them— 
Now 2 ock, I am through the Mill—dined with the Hospital folks— 
received their congratulations* and am giving you these particulars— 
& But for a little Mistake would be on the way in the morning to 
receive the loving congratulations of my wife & darling little ones— 
But I must go back to Camps in the morning—They sent my invita- 
tion to me, but it did not arrive—it is probably gone to the 4 Texas 
Cavalry—as they did not write Inft This is the way some of your 
letters probably missed me—I must go back & hunt it up they cannot 
finish the business without it—I suppose there will be no difficulty in 
getting back when I get the paper—as I will then belong to the 
Medical service—I shall then be at liberty to come home until other- 
wise disposed of— 

I had to walk go Miles to get here & will have the same to do to 
get back unless I have the good luck to meet the command on the 
way or the document—I called at the P.O. at Columbia yesterday & 
got a letter from you & one from Edith & Mollie—they had been 
laying ever so long in the office—this last trip has nearly made a 
finish of my shoes. I hope they will hold out until I get my papers 
when I shall be able to get them from the department. They say they 
furnish such things—clothing shoes &c—I have been mightily fright- 
ened indeed the mere thought of being rejected gave me the trembles 
—but the thought of the loving ones depending on me gave me 
courage & I got along better than I thought I should have done— 
The manner of the gentlemen examining was also kind & encourag- 
ing—I am going to have my likeness taken this evening for you—so 
that you may always have me with you. And now I must tell you 
Good by—Yr Arell 
Dearest Mollie 

You have written me two nice little letters—I must not put you off 
longer. I thank you for them—Next to seeing you all, is the pleasure 
of hearing from you. If you knew how much pleasure it was to me 


6His official appointment in the Confederate Medical Service bears the date of 
February 5, 1864, the date from which he was to take rank. See Major General 
E. S. Adams to Mrs. Eugene C. Barker, Washington, January 8, 1941 (in Mrs. 
Barker’s possession, Austin, Texas) . 
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so far away—these words from home! I seem to see you when I read 
your letters—you seem so full of Dear Pa—truely I feel proud & happy 
in my dear children—Ma & I what have we now to live for but the 
love & kindness of our children—give us but this & we will never 
complain but thank God that he has so blessed us in you—I will be 
with you soon when we can talk over all about going to school 
& studies & so many other things. God bless you all 
Yr father E A Pye 

Give Pa’s love to his little man Charley 


Headquarters District Texas &c 
Houston Feby. 26th 1864 


H order ) 
) 
No. 57 ‘ 
vil. ) At the request of Surgeon J. I. Gaensler Inspector Gen] 


Hospitals Dr E A. Pye, will proceed at once to Niblett’s Bluff, and 
take charge of the Hospital at that place. 

By Order of 

Maj’r Gen Magruder 

C. M. Mason 
Adjt & A.?.?.?. 

D’r E. A. Pye 
Thro. Surg’n Gaensler 
[Endorsement:] Order “No. 57”. from Mj. Gen Magruder to [take] 
charge of Hospital Niblett’s Bluff Feb. 26. 1864 


[Endorsement:] Transportation in train [?] from Houston to Beau- 
mont. 

E. P. Gaines 
Feby 27 / 64 Asst Sugt 


Niblett’s Bluff La? 

Mar. 6. 1864. Hospital— 
Dearest Wife—one little week has rolled away & here I am sitting at my 
desk this Sunday night—with you all in spirit, but how far away in 
the flesh! how far! It seems to me that I have nearly got out of the 
world—I think if Edith could spend a day at Nibletts Bluff it would 
cure her of Louisiana. But I must tell you how I got here—I started 
Monday Morning from Houston—rainy & cold a most disagreeable 
day. No fire in the cars—to make the matter worse the cars run over 
a cow & run off the track which made us in the night getting to 


TNiblett’s Bluff Post Office, which may or may not be the same as Niblett’s Bluff, 
seems to have been located in Louisiana about ten to fifteen miles northeast of 
Orange, Texas. See Atlas to Accompany the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington, 1894), Plate CLVII. 
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Beaumont-—this is a little village on the Nechez—the streets kneedeep 
in mud—dark & raining got into a house after some trouble—the 
people would not get up—so that we had to hunt up wood & make 
a fire when we spread our blankets on the floor & had a pretty good 
night of it. I had none but a fellow soldier shared his with me—In 
the morning I found there was no Boat going to the Bluff for a 
week or ten days—I had transportation on but the Quartermaster 
could not send me—boarding 10$ p. day—I was in a fix—I did’nt 
know what to do—Whi[l]st marching around in the mud I went 
into the Hospital to try & do something for two soldiers that were 
in the same fix—on their way to their Command in La—I introduced 
myself [to] the Dr who I found very clever—he allowd the men to 
stay some days with him & put me in the way of getting off—I went 
to Q. M again & told him that I must go on & I would go on any 
thing—so he gave me an old mule & I put in double quick? We 
worked our way through in course of time & got safely to this ultima 
Thule on Wednesday at night—I have been here now 4 days—I have 
not had time to explore the beauties of the place—one thing is well— 
I am at no expense—The Hospital affords me lodging & board— 
quite comfortable | have a room to myself—fire & lights ink & paper. 
There are about 6 or 7 patients all convalesents The Dr has just 
come in from the country—he does a brisk practice outside the Hos- 
pital—I must get a Poney, by some hook or crook. I went into the 
country last ev’ning to buy a poney—If I only had old sam I could 
make him earn his mush. I am entitled to feed for two horses—try & 
sell Sam for what he will bring. I can get a Poney for 2 or 300. I 
think. I will make something out of this charming spot yet if I can 
manage to get a horse—something ought to be made to pay one for 
staying here. I will get some paper tomorrow & write next time more 
to my satisfaction—How do you all get along—how is Dick? tell him 
to write—I hope Bud was not much sick—If I could only be assured 
that you all kept well—This is all that gives me uneasiness—you must 
have no uneasiness on my accounit—I am doing first rate. It may turn 
out a better birth than they thought it at Houston—Nobody wanted 
it—Direct your letters to 
E A Pye Asst. Surg. Niblett’s Bluff 
Hospital La 
The house stands on the bank of the river—but I hav’nt caught a 
fish yet. I will have some after awhile—love to all my little ones & 
Good night—God keep you all 
Ys E A Pye 
[to be concluded] 
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A Note On General Escobedo in Texas 
FRANK A. KNAPP, JR. 


DETAILED study on the relation of Texas to independent 
Mexico apparently has discouraged any competent schol- 
ar who may have contemplated tackling the fascinating 

topic. Of course, it is scarcely necessary to mention that Texas, 
as a province of New Spain, an area of Anglo-Saxon colonization, 
an independent nation, and a state within the Republic of the 
North, has a history with a colorful thread all its own, thoroughly 
exploited by skilled writers. Yet beyond annexation to the United 
States, Texas played a prominent, almost integral rdéle in Mexican 
history, not solely as a region of international border friction 
and a resented blot on Mexican national honor but also as a 
tolerant haven and hinterland for political exiles and discontents 
seeking to overthrow the constituted central authorities of Mex- 
ico by revolution, the normal Mexican process of rotation in 
office during the nineteenth century. 

The theme is not an original one and, in fact, has been elabo- 
rated previously in regard to the twentieth-century revolutionary 
activities in Texas against the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz. The 
present article, however, applies to an earlier epoch and also 
seeks to introduce one of the many national figures of Mexican 
history who had a relatively important connection with Texas— 
General Mariano Escobedo. 

Escobedo’s residence and revolutionary plottings in Texas 
(1877-1878) necessarily date back to 1876 which witnessed the 
unique Rutherford B. Hayes-Samuel J. Tilden electoral contest 
in the United States and a similar embarrassment in Mexico, 
where the trouble was somewhat less abnormal. The Mexican 
president, Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, had managed to accomplish 
his re-election in the face of the stereotyped protests of fraud, 
violence, illegality, and unconstitutionality on the part of the 
opposition. But the bitterness went beyond mere verbiage, and 
suddenly President Lerdo found himself involved in a compli- 
cated revolution in which two other national figures were claim- 


1Charles C. Cumberland, “Mexican Revolutionary Movements from Texas, 1906- 
1912,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LII, 301-324. 
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ing the presidential prize and the concomittant control of the 
machinery of government. The pretenders, practical politicians 
withal, supported their ambitions with force; and after the smoke 
had cleared from the highly complex sequence of events, Porfirio 
Diaz emerged the victor in the three-ringed circus, while Lerdo 
and the other contender, José Maria Iglesias, made hasty and 
separate retreats to the United States, lugging in their baggage 
their respective claims to the de jure presidency.’ It was both 
significant and ironical that Diaz, who had in part fomented his 
movement against Lerdo from the happy revolutionary hunting 
grounds of ‘Texas,* was soon to discover the tables reversed when 
Lerdo chose the same inviting path of Texas as the medium for 
the reconquest of his purloined power. 

After the collapse of his authority, President Lerdo made his 
way to New York City via Acapulco, Panama, and the Atlantic 
Ocean route, arriving in early 1877.* Accompanying him were 
his chief cabinet advisers, including General Mariano Escobedo, 
the last minister of war and a man surrounded by the legendary 
patina of nationalistic glory arising from the defeat of the French 
intervention in Mexico. General Escobedo, serving under the 
banner of Benito Juarez, not only had led the northern republi- 
can armies back toward Mexico City in 1867, following in the 
footsteps of the departing French forces of Napoleon III, but he 
personally had received the surrender of Emperor Maximilian 
at Querétaro in the same year and had been in direct charge of 
the military trial and execution of the ill-fated Hapsburg Prince. 
Time had not dimmed Escobedo’s intimate relation to those 
melodramatic events in the minds of Texans, despite the fact 


2José Maria Iglesias’ La Cuestidn Presidencial en 1876 (Mexico, 1892) has 
remained the principal monograph on the revolution, although it was drafted to 
portray the author’s part in the most favorable light. 

Walter Prescott Webb, The Texas Rangers: A Century of Frontier Defense 
(Boston, New York, 1935), 284-285; José C. Valadés, El Porfirismo, Historia de un 
Régimen: El Nacimiento (Mexico, 1941), 15; Ricardo Garcia Granados, Historia 
de México desde la Restauracién de la Republica en 1867 hasta la Caida de Porfirio 
Diaz (4 vols. in two; Mexico, n. d.), I, 130-131; Foster to Fish, February 2, 1876, 
in Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1876 (Washing- 
ton, 1876), 392. 

4New York Daily Tribune, February 12, 1877, p. 8; The Daily Graphic (New 
York), February 12, 1877, p. 707; New York Herald, February 12, 1877, p. 3; El 
Siglo (Mexico), March 9, 1877. 
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that a decade had intervened before he first reached the state in 
1877. 

Though an exile in New York, Lerdo by no means had 
quenched his ambitions to recapture the presidency of his coun- 
try from the “usurper” Porfirio Diaz.’ The design could not be 
compassed, however, by issuing sterile manifestoes from a com- 
fortable hotel room in distant New York, and therefore Lerdo 
dispatched to Texas General Escobedo, his trusted, loyal friend 
and the only logical member of his coterie to direct the measures 
toward restoration. Lerdo’s purposes and those of Escobedo were 
never admitted openly, but the discreet remarks which the exiles 
released to the press apparently deceived no one. Least deluded 
was a New York reporter who visited Lerdo and Escobedo in 
early 1877: 

President Lerdo expresses his intention to remain here for a short 
time until he can receive correspondence from Mexico and put him- 
self in communication with his friends there. He will await a favor- 
able turn of the political tide, and profit by the first good opportunity 
which offers itself to go back and maintain the constitution of 1857 
in its original integrity. Such is the sense of what could be gathered 
from Senor Lerdo’s conversation.® 


Escobedo, who was present with Lerdo during the interview, fur- 
ther informed the reporter that: 

President Lerdo will no doubt return to Mexico as soon as favoring 
circumstances admit and then assert the undoubted right which last 
year’s elections gave him to preside over the destinies of his country.’ 
Still another journalist appended the following statement: 


The President [Lerdo] laughed and shrugged his shoulders when a 
question was put about his future movements. “I have not decided,” 
he said. ““They will depend entirely upon future events.”® 


If Lerdo’s plans for the reconquest of Mexico hinged upon 
“future events,” the future was near and the events soon crystal- 
lized, such as they were, since General Escobedo was discovered 
at Galveston in April, 1877, by an alert local reporter who 
described him as follows: 
~ 8See El Siglo, March 5, 1877; Valadés, El Porfirismo, Nacimiento, 127. 

6New York Herald, February 12, 1877, p. 3. 


7TEscobedo quoted in ibid. 
8New York Daily Tribune, February 12, 1877, p. 8. 
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General Escobedo’s personal appearance betrays the man of mark. 
He is quite tall and commanding in figure; he has black hair and 
full beard and moustaches—the beard considerably mixed with grey 
—and anything but tawny, almost fair complexion. From his physi- 
ognomy it is evident that he is of pure Castilian stock. His forehead 
is high and pallid almost to whiteness; eyes dark and slightly languid. 
He is about forty-nine years old. He was dressed in a black fatigue 
suit with brass buttons and wore a silk hat.° 


When questioned in regard to his intentions and future activ- 
ities in Texas, Escobedo replied as elusively as Lerdo, his suave 
superior who had remained in New York. He remarked abstruse- 
ly of his desires to visit friends and places in Texas, adding that 
he “was here on a trip of pleasure, but at the same time in the 
capacity of a spectator of affairs beyond the Rio Grande.” ‘This 
was his general answer,’ commented the cynical and discerning 
reporter, “to a question whether he was not on a mission from 
President Lerdo looking to measures for the restoration of the 
latter to 

Escobedo tarried not more than a day or two in Galveston— 
long enough to publicize Lerdo’s formal manifesto to the Mex- 
ican people which asserted the former President’s superior claim 
to the chief magistracy—'t and then continued to San Antonio, 
where he erected a revolutionary headquarters in one of the local 
hotels. Despite the obvious, Escobedo retained a transparent mask 
of generalities to cover his alleged ‘“‘pleasure’”’ excursion to Texas, 
which ill-concealed his true designs against Diaz. A press corre- 
spondent of San Antonio found him “studiously polite, never 
pausing to prepare an answer, charming you with the most en- 
gaging smile,” and, furthermore, his subterfuge was ‘more than 
a match for even the experienced terriers of the New York press.” 
Nevertheless, added the perspicacious writer, it scarcely seemed 


9Galveston Daily News, April 11, 1877. 

bid. 

11Lerdo’s manifesto, dated New York, February 24, 1877, was translated and 
printed in ibid., April 12, 1877. Escobedo provided the press with a copy of the 
original broadside which was in Spanish. Excepting the translation in the Gal- 
veston paper, the present writer has been unable to locate any other reprints of 
the document in either Mexican or United States sources. A copy of the original 
was found in the Archivo de Fernando Iglesias Calderén, Legajo 15, Archivo 
General de la Nacién, Mexico, D. F. See also Iglesias, La Cuestién Presidencial en 


1876, 315-317. 
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coincidental that a north-Mexican caudillo and anti-Diaz chief- 
tain had arrived in San Antonio from Eagle Pass on the same day 
as Escobedo and that General E. O. C. Ord, commander of the 
United States troops in Texas, had paid a personal visit to the 
famous Mexican general. It appeared certain, then, that a mili- 
tary scheme against the government of Diaz had reached the 
tangible planning stage and would be brewed in the valley of 
the Rio Grande.” 

For over a year Escobedo remained in South Texas, organizing, 
recruiting, plotting, and machinating in an effort to promote a 
movement which would sweep across northern Mexico with 
enough momentum to sweep Diaz out of office and Lerdo in 
behind him. There were many details of the comings and goings 
of the accomplices of Escobedo, but his resources were scarce and 
his timing seemed poor.** The initial phase of the scheming 
ended abruptly in the summer of 1877, when General Ord in- 
terned Escobedo and his small force at Ringgold Barracks for a 
brief period just as he was on the verge of crossing the river to 
lead the revolt personally."* The results of the sporadic efforts 
to that point were two abortive expeditions that had crossed the 
border at Eagle Pass and at El Paso, both of which disintegrated 
in hasty flights back to the healthier climate of the Texas hinter- 
land in the face of the vigorous action of Diaz’ stronger forces 
located in northern Mexico. 

Meanwhile, General Diaz had been elected ‘constitutional 
president” of Mexico and was consolidating his position rapidly 
despite innumerable difficulties, one of which was the presence 
of General Escobedo in Texas. The United States government 
withheld recognition of the new Mexican régime until April, 
1878, to insure a semblance of order and security for American 
citizens on the left bank of the Rio Grande, long a cauldron of 
Texan resentment because of the cattle raids, horse thieving, and 


12Galveston Daily News, April 15, 1877. 

13See Iglesias, La Cuestion Presidencial en 1876, 344; Valadés, El Porfirismo, 
Nacimiento, 127. 

14Galveston Daily News, July 19, 22, and 25, 1877. Escobedo and his staff were 
reported to have arrived at Laredo on June g.—Ibid., June 12, 1877. 

15[bid., May 20, June 13, 17, and 21, 1877; El Siglo, June 4, 5, and 9g, 1877; El 
Monitor Republicano (Mexico), June 19 and 20, 1877. 
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Indian depredations launched from the Mexican side of the 
river;!® but once the formal diplomatic act was consummated, 
Escobedo’s machinations in Texas became pregnant with com- 
plications and the probability of their success declined immeas- 
urably. Still, he persisted in his recruiting, while Lerdo remained 
quietly at his detached observation post in New York, anxiously 
watching the vicissitudes of his revolutionary agent.'’ There were 
rumors that Lerdo himself might come to Texas, but they proved 
spurious.** 

Although Escobedo’s protracted “‘pleasure’’ sojourn in ‘Texas 
was composed of rather monotonous and disappointing activities, 
the Texan press gave adequate publicity to his efforts, and at 
least one paper, hostile to the Diaz government, erroneously 
prognosticated in 1878 that Escobedo would at any moment 
ignite northern Mexico with the blaze of counterrevolution.’® 
Events were to prove that the anticipated blaze was a belated 
and sickly smolder which soon was suffocated by Diaz’ alert 
troops. Escobedo crossed the Rio Grande into northern Mexico 
in early May of 1878 with a straggling force which wandered 
aimlessly across the arid stretches of Coahuila, eventually with- 
ering under the blazing summer sun. No masses gathered around 
the Lerdist banner erected by Escobedo, and consequently the 
enterprise terminated in a dismal failure after months of clan- 
destine planning. Ultimately, Escobedo himself was captured at 
Cuatro Ciénegas (Coahuila) and taken to Mexico City, where 
he was treated generously and enveloped by the conciliatory 


16See Charles W. Hackett, “The Recognition of the Diaz Government by the 
United States,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXVIII, 34-55; William Roy 
Lewis, “The Hayes Administration and Mexico,” ibid., XXIV, 140-153; “Our 
Mexican Troubles,” The Nation, XXV, 391-392. 

17Lerdo wrote to Escobedo from New York as late as May 25, 1878, revealing his 
careful scrutiny of events in Texas and Escobedo’s progress.—Archivo de Fernando 
Iglesias Calderén, Legajo 15, Archivo General de la Nacién, Mexico, D. F. To the 
present writer’s knowledge, this letter is the sole tangible evidence on which to 
verify Lerdo’s endorsement of Escobedo’s activities. Cf. Rafael de Zayas Enriquez 
(T. Quincey Browne, Jr., trans.) , Porfirio Diaz (New York, 1908), 141, 141n. 

18Galveston Daily News, June 1, 1877. 

19Dallas Daily Herald, April 26 and May 8, 1878. The scheme to overthrow Diaz 
“has been well and deeply laid, the utmost secrecy having been observed,” stated 
the Daily Herald on May 8, 1878. 
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policy which Diaz adopted toward his enemies. For all practical 
purposes, the Lerdist threat from Texas had ended.” 

While the schemes of Escobedo to promote a restoration of 
Lerdo to the Mexican presidency from the inviting area of South 
Texas had ended in a feeble fiasco and were probably more in 
the nature of a serious embarrassment than a real threat to the 
stability of the Diaz government,” they absorbed Texan interest 
over a period of several months, as evidenced by the ample space 
devoted to the movement by the press. In addition, Escobedo’s 
machinations not only call attention to one of many prominent 
Mexicans associated with Texas but illustrate on a narrow scale 
the broader r6le of Texas in Mexican national politics, serving 
as a haven for Mexican discontents and revolutionists. 

It is also interesting to note that Escobedo had not paid his 
last visit to Texas in 1878. His old friend Lerdo died in New 
York in April, 1889, still an exile, a self-martyr, and a personal 
symbol of protest against Diaz’ revolution of 1876, which had 
flung him from power. The “magnanimous” Diaz, more firmly 
glued than ever to the Mexican presidential chair in 1889, or- 
dered the return of Lerdo’s remains from New York, at national 
expense, and arranged elaborate burial honors for his ancient 
political victim.** Ironically, Escobedo was charged with the 
commission of receiving the body in New York and accompany- 
ing it back to Mexico City over a railroad itinerary which passed 
through ‘Texas with a terminus at El Paso.?* Whether Diaz had 


20El Monitor Republicano, July 27, 1878; La Libertad (Mexico), August 20, 
1878; Ramon Prida, De la Dictadura a la Anarquia: Apuntes para la Historia 
Politica de México durante los Ultimos Cuarenta y Tres Anos (2 vols.; El Paso, 
1914), I, 61; Garcia Granados, Historia de México, I, 190; José Bravo Ugarte, 
Historia de México (3 vols.; Mexico, 1941-1944), II, 376; Valadés, El Porfirismo, 
Nacimiento, 127-128. 

21The author of the apocryphal memoirs of Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada was 
probably justified in treating Escobedo’s ineffective revolutionary activities in a 
disdainful manner; but his comments are not to be construed as the valid opinions 
of Lerdo himself—Memorias Inéditas del Lic. Don Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada 
(Novisima Edicién, Brownsville, 1912) , Segunda Parte, 19-22. This work, a diatribe 
against the dictatorship of Diaz, is an interesting example of revolutionary press 
activities of Mexicans in Texas. 

22The funeral arrangements and the transfer of the body were described in 
detail in Sebastidn Lerdo de Tejada, 1823-1889, in Memoriam (Mexico, 1889). 

23New York Times, May 3, 1889, p. 8; Dallas Morning News, May 3, 1889, p. 7; 
May 5, 1889, p. 17; May 10, 1889, p. 4. 
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personal malice in giving the assignment to Escobedo can only 
be presumed,** but it seemed too cynical and inappropriate to 
have been other than premeditated. At any rate, under such 
lugubrious circumstances General Escobedo eventually attained 
the restoration of President Lerdo de Tejada to Mexico: in a 
coffin by way of Texas. 


24See Garcia Granados, Historia de México, II, 173. 
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s the final checking of the manuscript copy for the 
Handbook of Texas was being completed, Fred Cotten, 
one of the many who helped with the work, suggested 

that Quarterly readers would probably be interested in knowing 
more about the manner in which the Handbook has been com- 
piled and the efforts which have been made to bring out the 
work as accurately as possible. 

Long-time members of the Association will recall that the first 
step in the preparation of the Handbook was a cataloguing of 
topics which should be covered. Every member of the Associa- 
tion, all persons known to be interested in Texas history, and all 
members of the faculty of the University of Texas were asked to 
submit lists of subjects which ought to be treated. All volumes 
of the Quarterly, the standard histories of Texas, the State 
Archives and General Land Office, the University Archives Col- 
lection, the Dictionary of American History, the Dictionary of 
American Biography, Who Was Who, and many specialized works 
were checked for possible topics. The names of towns, streams, 
and elevations were listed from United States Geological Survey 
maps of ‘Texas. After all these files had been combined and the 
duplicates discarded, the resulting accumulated list was published 
in 1945 as A Tentative List of Subjects for the Handbook of Texas. 

From 1945 through 1950 emphasis was on the accumulation 
of articles. Every effort was made to assign each topic to the 
writer best qualified to handle it. Histories of counties and towns, 
for example, were first assigned to persons who had written 
books or theses on them. Those towns and counties which had 
not been the subject of special studies were assigned to Associa- 
tion members in the areas or to student writers in a specialized 
course in the history department of the University. The resulting 
articles have been checked, in so far as possible, against the 
answers to mimeographed questionnaires, at least one of which 
was sent to some person at every post office in Texas. Comparable 
procedures have been followed on all other subjects. 
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Biographies and accounts of events and movements were as- 
signed to those who had made special studies of them. Where no 
special study had been made, standard references have been fol- 
lowed. In some instances Handbook assignments have resulted 
not only in the encyclopedic articles but also in the publication 
of longer and more extensive studies. Notable ones published in 
the Quarterly are George E. Shelley’s ‘““The Semicolon Court of 
Texas,” XLVIII; Alice Gray Upchurch’s “A Sketch History of 
San Saba County, Texas,” L; W. J. Battle’s ““A Concise History of 
the University of Texas, 1883-1950,” LIV; and E. T. Miller’s ““The 
Texas State Tax System,’ LV. Much of the work on persons and 
events outside the field of special studies has been done by stu- 
dents at the University who were able to take advantage of the 
facilities of the State and University Archives Collections. These 
articles have been checked by members of the family whenever 
descendants could be located. State-wide organizations—the Ma- 
sonic lodge, the State Medical Association, and the ‘Texas State 
Bar, especially—have co-operated by searching their files for in- 
formation, and when they did not have the data, by carrying 
questions to their memberships through their periodicals. 

Faculty members of the University of Texas and of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas have handled most of 
the subjects dealing with economics, government, archaeology, 
geography, geology, architecture, law, agriculture, and the like. 
Faculty members have also co-operated by checking with and 
supervising the articles of student and staff writers. 

Editorial work has been carried on during the entire period 
while the articles have been accumulated. The goal in this process 
has been a uniform, encyclopedic style with emphasis on a clear 
and readable presentation of facts and the furnishing of a bib- 
liography to guide those interested in more intensive study and 
further detail. 

During the past year the office work has centered around a 
checking and rechecking of the articles, against each other, and 
against standard works and special studies. Many of the articles 
have been mailed out to Association members who were in a 
position to check the articles prepared by staff and student writers. 
Persons who for one reason or another were not able to write 
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the articles in the fields of their special interests have been fur- 
nished with copies of the articles prepared by others so that they 
could be authenticated or corrected. Throughout the entire time 
that the Handbook has been in progress the files have been avail- 
able to students and other persons working in the field of Texas 
history. This use of the material has in itself proved to be another 
type of checking, for those who have used the articles have many 
times come back with additional information, brought in con- 
flicting evidence, and corrected typographical errors. 

The search for error will continue during the time that the 
work is in progress of printing. Plans are to send a copy of each 
county article to some newspaper within the county. Its being 
printed in the papers will give readers an opportunity to see 
what the Handbook will be like and will at the same time give 
an opportunity to correct any error before the final printing is 
done for the Handbook itself. Articles not written by authorities 
will be checked in proof by the best qualified person available. 

More than a thousand persons have participated in the com- 
pilation of the material. It would be nearly impossible to send 
to each writer the proof of his articles, but each article will be 
proofread against the copy as it was submitted. Every member of 
the Association has the right to participate in the preparation 
of the Handbook; it may be that some who have special interests 
or have made detailed studies have been overlooked; if so they 
should write the office so that the articles in their fields can be 
sent them for authentication or correction. 


w OW 

The Handbook of Texas still occupies approximately thirty 
thousand typed pages in twelve metal filing drawers in the Asso- 
ciation office, but practically all of the approximately fifteen 
thousand topics have been written, and since February work has 
been progressing on the final typing, reading, and checking of 
cross references. In late June, when the readers completed the 
letter ““K,” they discovered that they were half through not only 
according to the metal file drawers, but also half through accord- 
ing to the number of ‘Texas counties, the number of subjects 
printed in the Tentative List of Subjects for the Handbook of 
Texas (published in 1945) , the cards in the original subject card 
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file, and the population figures from the list prepared by the 
Bureau of Business Research at the University of Texas from 
which the 1950 population figures are being added to town and 
county articles. Thus does the Handbook give promise of having 
achieved a much sought balance. 

The final checking will be completed in the early fall, when 
the material will be sent for typesetting to the Lakeside Press, 
R. R. Donnelley and Sons, in Chicago. The printers estimate 
that the material can be printed on about two thousand pages 
and that it should be bound in two volumes. The tentative dis- 
tribution date is about a year ahead. 

Through the generosity of Miss Adina De Zavala, the Associa- 
tion has received a contribution of inestimable value to Texas 
historians—more than one hundred papers of Lorenzo de Zavala, 
ad interim Vice-President of the Republic of Texas and Miss De 
Zavala’s grandfather. The documents have been placed in the 
Archives Collection of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center. 

Included among the items are nine letters written by Lorenzo 
de Zavala to Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, dates ranging from 
February 13, 1828, to August 12, 1832; letters from De Zavala to 
Guadalupe Victoria, Juan de D. Canedo, Valentin Gomez Farias, 
Ygnacio Martinez, José Marfa Lobato, Carlos Maria Bustamente, 
Manuel Mier y Teran, Vicente Guerrero, Alejandro Baring, José 
Maria Gallegos, José Miguel Ramos de Arispe, ranging in dates 
from February 1, 1828, to October 1, 1834; a copy of the mar- 
riage record of Lawrence Zavala and Emilia West in New York 
City on November 12, 1831; a letter dated December 7, 1831, 
from Isidro Rafael Gondra to De Zavala; a letter dated March 
12, 1835, from the Ministere de la Grande Cresorerie, Paris, 
France; a bill dated August 29, 1831, from P. Du Pont and 
Company, Paris; registration of L. De Zavala at Dover on May 
17, 1831; thirty-two letters, ranging in dates from June 15, 1831, 
to April 20, 1833, from José Antonio Mexia to Lorenzo de 
Zavala; one letter dated April 22, 1837, from Charlotte Mexia to 
Mrs. De Zavala; twenty-eight letters from Antonio Lépez de 
Santa Anna to Lorenzo de Zavala, ranging in dates from Decem- 
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ber 20, 1828, to October 7, 1829; one letter dated May 26, 1827, 
from José Miguel Ramos de Arizpe to Lorenzo de Zavala; one 
letter dated August 31, 1828, from Juan de D. Cafiedo to Lorenzo 
de Zavala; a typescript of “Official Banner Adopted by the Re- 
public of Texas,” by Adina De Zavala; a handwritten article 
entitled “The Ancient Monuments of Yucatan (Uxmal or Ush- 
mal) ,” by Lorenzo de Zavala, ambassador from Mexico to France, 
and a typewritten duplicate in French; biographical sketch of 
Lorenzo de Zavala written by Captain R. M. Potter and copied 
in longhand and note added by F. W. Johnson; the September 
21, 1834, issue of El Tiempo; a broadside, El Proyecto, issued 
at Zacatecas in 1832; four Setters, dates of which range from Sep- 
tember 11, 1830, to December 18, 1830, from Ant. J. Casaneuva 
to Lorenzo de Zavala; photostat of the resignation of Lorenzo de 
Zavala from the office of Vice-President of the Republic of Texas, 
dated October 17, 1836; a copy of the index to the papers and 
letters of Lorenzo de Zavala in the handwriting of Mary De 
Zavala; one letter from Lorenzo de Zavala to Laisne de Vilde- 
negue, dated January 31, 1830; document on Grant and Beales 
Colony dated October 7, 1832; copy of colonial contract dated 
March 18, 1836; printed invitation to Trinosophes, dated Sep- 
tember 22, 1834; letter from William Delap of Matagorda to 
George Cupples of Castroville, dated March 20, 1845; letter from 
John S. Ford to Adina De Zavala, dated September 13, 1892; 
and the commission of Lieutenant Colonel Roger Valentin signed 
by Louis XV of France in 1766. 


The important work done by individual members of the May- 


erick County Historical Society in the name of the group has 
been pointed out in a letter from the society’s president, Mrs. 
John Worrell of Eagle Pass. Mrs. Worrell writes: 


Quite often we have calls for information, and then those of us 
who have made a study of this section “go all out” to help the 
inquirer. We have one member, (Mrs. D. S.) Sarah S. McKellar, 
who is an authority on Mission San Juan Bautista, San Bernardo 
(the impressive ruins of which still stand near Guerrero) and the 
town of Guerrero. We have dubbed Mrs. McKellar “The Guide of 
Guerrero” because she has gone with so many people to the quaint 
old town and to the mission ruins. It is quite inaccessible, though 
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only thirty miles down the river from Piedras Negras, and so a 
stranger must be accompanied. Mrs. McKellar took Paul Horgan, 
who is doing the history of the Rio Grande for the Rivers of America 
Series, to Guerrero to see where St. Denis stayed after crossing the 
river and where he incurred the enmity of the Mexican that caused 
him so much trouble. El] Camino Real crossed there. 

Right at present, we are in the midst of some very interesting 
research for a Mr. O. L. Morgan, of Newhall, California. He wrote 
the Chamber of Commerce for information concerning some towns 
found on old maps and not on modern ones. He stated he would be 
here August 1 to do some research. The secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce called me, and I suggested that he turn the letter over 
to Mrs. McKeller to answer. It seems that Mr. Morgan and his wife 
are Cherokee (part), and they are coming to this area on behalf of 
the tribe to look for the site of a Cherokee village which existed over 
a century ago. They seek in particular the burial place of Sequoyah, 
who died near here in 1843. It is amazing what we have turned up 
with the few clues Mr. Morgan gave us. Four members of the historical 
society have worked on it. We have also put the Morgans in touch 
with Dr. Kenneth Porter and others who have been able to give them 
valuable help. All this has happened in the space of a few weeks. 
Saturday Mrs. Keller and I are going with some Mexican friends 
to Morelos, where we hope to locate the exact spot where the Cher- 
okee had their “rancheria.” I feel that this is history that is alive 
and of great benefit to all concerned. 


The members of the Maverick County Historical Society are 
to be commended for the splendid contribution they are making 
to the history of their region. 


ww ¥ 
New member Thomas DeWitt Gambrell, a cousin of Associa- 


tion President Herbert P. Gambrell, is not only a local historian 
and an attorney-at-law in Lockhart, Texas, but a former college 
baseball player of note. During his career at the University of 
Texas, where he took his B.A., M.A. in history, and LL.B., he 
was a member of the 1915 University team which broke the 
world’s record for consecutive victories by winning twenty-five 
straight games. Gambrell, batting once left-handed and once right- 
handed, knocked home runs in the same game at consecutive 
times at bat—a feat performed before by a few but not at con- 
secutive times at bat in the same game. 

At present Gambrell is preparing a history of the Emmanuel 
Episcopal Church in Lockhart claimed to be the oldest Protestant 
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church in Texas still in use as originally built without material 
alterations. This history will be published in 1953 when the 
church celebrates the centenary of its organization. Of its con- 
struction Gambrell writes: 

Emmanuel Church has the same foundation, same walls, and same 
dimensions as when constructed. No major alterations exist or have 
occurred. Outside and inside plastering, of course, from time to time 
has been administered; new roofing and other repairs had to be made. 
The builders must not have had anything in mind with reference 
to establishing a record but merely built a “concrete” church at a 
time when most of the others were constructed of timber, logs, or 
less permanent materials. ... Naturally Protestant churches built that 
far back of timber, logs, etc., have been destroyed by storm, fire, 
dismantlement, or other reasons. At any rate Lockhart’s Emmanuel 
Church building is the same, without expansion or contraction in 
dimensions. 

Gambrell first became connected with the church in the late 
1920's when graduate students from the University were already 
coming to Lockhart to gather data for theses. Later most of the 
large state papers carried pictures and articles on the church. 
In 1936 it was the subject of an exhibit in the Hall of Religion 
at the Texas Centennial Exposition in Dallas. 

In 1950 Gambrell furnished information for an article about 
the church, which was published in Volume XXV of Cathedral 
Age. As that publication has a world-wide circulation, the little 
Lockhart church has become known as “The Little Church 
Known round the World.” 

A major portion of Volume II, Number 2 (July, 1951) of 
Under Texas Skies, published by the Texas Heritage Foundation, 
is devoted to the Emmanuel Church. In “The Church and the 
Doctor,” Tom Gambrell tells of the late Dr. Harry Rudy Ziegler, 
internationally-known Episcopal rector whose last parish was the 
Lockhart church. The consecration of the Emmanuel Church 
and the original minutes of the meeting on August 19, 1853, 
when the church was organized are reproduced. Articles on its 
vestrymen, its bishops, its old church bell, its ministers, and one 
of its most faithful members, Grandma Elizabeth Head, are 


included. 
Samuel E. Asbury of College Station, Texas, an Association 
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fellow and a retired professor of chemistry at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, has written a forty-five page 
mimeographed booklet entitled ‘“‘Music as a Means of Historical 
Research.” Professor Asbury discusses music as a medium for the 
presentation of history and describes his projected plan for the 
interpretation of the Texas Revolution through a cycle of music 
dramas. His beginning plan includes eight stages for concurrent 
or succeeding music dramas: San Antonio, Gonzales, the Colorado 
River, the Brazos River, San Jacinto, Goliad, San Patricio and 


Refugio, and Mexico. 


The Texas State Historical Association, in cooperation with the 
Texas Heritage Foundation and the Dallas Historical Society, 
sponsored James Stephen Hogg Day at the State Fair of Texas in 
Dallas on October 12, 1951. This observance was in honor of the 
memory of the first native governor of Texas on the centenary 
of his birth. In selecting October 12 (Columbus Day) as the 
time for the major historical observance at the Fair in 1951, the 
Fair officials have joined two important beginning dates—of sig- 
nificance both to American and Texas history. 

The program was held at 10:30 on October 12 in the Hall of 
State on the Fair grounds. Presiding was Association president, 
Dr. Herbert Gambrell. Judge James Pinckney Hart, chancellor 
of the University of ‘Texas, spoke on “What James Stephen Hogg 
Means to Texas.’”’ Distinguished guests who were listed for intro- 
duction on the program were Governor Allan Shivers, the Hon- 
orable Karl Hoblitzelle, Judge William H. Atwell, Dr. Robert 
Sutherland, Judge T. C. Chadick, Judge C. V. Terrell, Colonel 
Charles R. Tips, Mrs. H. C. Vandervoort, Mr. Brad Smith, Gen- 
eral Paul Wakefield, and Miss Ima Hogg. 

OW 

Elton H. Donaubauer, a native Texan and director of public 
relations of the Community Chest of Nashville and Davidson 
County, Tennessee, is contemplating publication of a book to be 
entitled Some Annual Texas Celebrations. This work was com- 
piled by Donaubauer as his thesis for the master of arts degree 
at Sul Ross State College. The book would include such Texas 
events as the Sun Carnival at El Paso; the Water Carnival at 
Fort Stockton; the Washington’s Birthday celebration at Laredo; 
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the Fruit, Vegetable, and Flower Show at Weslaco; the ‘Texas 
Citrus Fiesta at Mission; the Charro Days at Brownsville; the 
Maifest of Brenham; the Texas Forest Festival at Lufkin; the 
Rose Festival at Tyler; the Old Fiddler’s Contest at Athens; the 
Community Circus at Gainesville; the Redbud Festival at Texas 
State College for Women in Denton; the Texas Cowboys’ Re- 
union at Stamford; the Turkey Trot at Cuero; the Fiesta de San 
Jacinto and the Battle of Flowers at San Antonio; the children’s 
masquerade and singing festival at New Braunfels; and the Easter 
Fires at Fredericksburg. 

A native of New Braunfels, Donaubauer formerly taught his- 
tory at Uvalde Junior College. 

Wayne Gard, an editorial writer of the Dallas Morning News 
and the author of Sam Bass and Frontier Justice, is gathering, 
in his spare time, material for a projected book on the Chisholm 
Trail. Gard, who is a life member of the Association, will appre- 
ciate information on any unpublished material on the trail. 


wk OW 
The following review of A History of Western Falls County, 
the Association’s first publication in its County and Local His- 
tory Series, was written by Mrs. Pauline Naylor and published 
in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram on September go, 1951: 


This is Volume 1 in the Texas State Historical Association’s pro- 
jected series of Texas county and local histories. This is a series which 
those interested in the preservation of accurate records of the building 
of Texas hope fervently will be made complete as soon as possible. 
And if other counties and sections have as thorough, and devoted, 
a historian as fell to the lot of the No. 1 subject, students and 
researchers of the future will have reason to call the historical asso- 
ciation blessed indeed! 

Mrs. St. Romain was born in 1912 at Lott, in Western Falls County, 
and has received B.A. and M.A. degrees from the University of Texas. 
A thesis for the master’s degree was the foundation for the major 
portion of “A History of Western Falls County, Texas.” That thesis 
was “A History of Lott and Its Vicinity” and to it Mrs. St. Romain 
added much historical detail of the early settlement of Viesca and 
Fort Milam, going back beyond the days of the Robert Leftwich 
empresario grant, to the period when the area, now McLennan, Falls, 
Bell and Coryell Counties, was inhabited by native Indian tribes, 
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who were invaded in the 1820s by the Comanches and their Twelve 
Associated Bands. 

Covered in the history are the topography and climate, factors in 
the early settlement and development, along with history of earliest 
times of which records are available. The days of the empresarios 
form another division of the history of the area up to the formal 
organization of Falls County, which took place in 1850. Subsequent 
development is covered with careful attention to the various factors 
making for growth since the building of the first railroad, and the 
fall, as well as the rise, of towns and communities, from national and 


mechanical causes, is recorded. 
The history is rich in human facts, filled with homely items about 
who the early settlers were, where they came from, how they lived, 


and helped build the area. 
The text is supplemented admirably by six maps, and by excellent 


bibliography and index. 
OW 

Mrs. Claude Maer, 1210 West Jessamine, Fort Worth, Texas, 
has presented to the Association a series of letters representing a 
long-time correspondence between a Virginia family and several 
of its members who moved to Texas in the 1870’s. The letters, 
six or seven hundred in number, range in dates from 1874 to 
1929. Included with the letters are a number of soap, dress pat- 
tern, camera, picture, and patent medicine advertisements; bills; 
death notices; invitations to weddings, parties, and other social 
events; and recipes. Outstanding members of the family were 
Henrietta M. Dunn, Mary M. Dunn, May M. Dunn, Jessie C. 
Dunn, Harry T. Dunn, James C. Dunn, and R. L. Dunn. The 
letters have been placed in the Archives Collection of the Eugene 
C. Barker Texas History Center. 

In another group of items which Mr. and Mrs. Maer have 
presented to the Association and which are now in the Archives 
Collection is a reminder of an institution of the late nineteenth 
century, the lightning rod salesman who made door-to-door calls 
selling protection from electrical storms. The document itself is 
a Texas Star Lightning Rod Company warranty, dated February 
27, 1893, which guaranteed protection of a building for ten years 
for $100. The rods used are described as “improved copper 
covered galvanized steel centre conductors,” and minute instruc- 
tions are given for attaching them to the building. The hand- 
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some, diploma-like warranty, complete with seal, is of elaborate 
design in two colors and is a remarkable accomplishment in 
printing for its day. 

John L. McCarty, 412 West Ninth, Amarillo, Texas, is working 
on a biography of Temple Houston and will appreciate any sug- 
gestions regarding little known information. McCarty, whose 
previous book, Maverick Town: The Story of Old Tascosa, was 
published by the University of Oklahoma Press, should be able 
to do a most interesting account of the life of the colorful son 
of General Sam Houston. 


Mrs. Gordon J. Neilson, 1000 Pearl Street, Waukesha, Wiscon- 


sin, is seeking information concerning her great-great-grandfa- 

ther, John B. Renfro, an early Presbyterian preacher who came 

to Texas about 1848 and taught at Old Larissa in Cherokee 

County. Information should be sent direct to the inquirer. 
wow OW 

The Association has recently received a copy of the genealogy 
of Shadrack Barnes of Rowan County, North Carolina. Barnes, 
who was a soldier in the Revolutionary War, was the father of 
twelve children. More than sixty of his descendants lived at least 
for a time in Texas. The genealogy, compiled by a great-great- 
great-grandson, Colonel Pinckney G. McElwee of Washington, 
D. C., has been placed in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center. 

ww 

A half century ago, on August 6, 1901, pioneers estimated to 
number “close to a million” participated in the homesteaders’ 
drawing of the Kiowa-Comanche-Caddo and Wichita lands abut- 
ting Red River and facing Wilbarger and Wichita counties in 
Texas. 

The Wichita Daily Times for August 12, 1951, carried two 
articles by Howard A. Tucker concerning the homesteaders and 
the land drawing in western Oklahoma. He estimates that 75 per 
cent of the participants were Texans. Among the names men- 
tioned which will be of widespread interest are those of the 
father of Everett DeGolyer of Dallas, Frank Kell of Wichita Falls, 
Jake L. Hamon, and “Catch ’Em Alive’ Jack Abernathy. 
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Frank Kell had been a member of the cattle firm which had 
leased Kiowa-Comanche grazing lands, and Kell related that he 
had a good deal of difficulty in getting his fences off the land in 
time for the farmers’ frontier to move in and begin breaking 
the sod. 


The following announcement of a new county history has 
been received in the office of the Association: 


The Free State of Hidalgo, a new kind of exciting history of 
Hidalgo County, Texas, will be released from the presses before the 
close of that County’s Centennial Year, 1952, if the high hopes of 
Frank Dugan of Edinburg and his Round Table of Hidalgo County 
writers are realized. Mr. Dugan is a teacher of history in the Edin- 
burg High School. 

The plan for the volume, to be written jointly by a large number 
of persons that are specialists in their own fields, was worked out in 
the spring. Monday evening a fairly large number answered the 
call to the most recent of the long series of meetings, to plan a dead 
line for first drafts; plan for an editorial committee, and to discuss 
tentative plans for publication. They will next meet at the Edinburg 
High School the evening of Monday, October 29, in connection with 
the larger group being called from every town by the Steering Com- 
mittee to suggest and schedule a year-long series of local Centennial 


observances. 
Dr. Valin R. Woodward, Association member from Arlington, 
is vice-president general of the Sons of the American Revolution 
for the South Mississippi district, which includes Mississippi, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. Judge Ben H. Powell, 
of Austin, is on the executive committee. 
Considerable interest was aroused in Scotland and Texas dur- 


ing July with the announcement that the Matador Land and 
Cattle Company of Dundee, Scotland, was selling the vast Mata- 
dor Ranch in the Texas Panhandle. David M. Warren sent the 
Association office some historical articles concerning the ranch 
from the July 25 edition of the Amarillo Daily News. The paper 
gives an excellent history of the Matador Ranch and the Matador 
Land and Cattle Company with illustrative photographs. The 
newspaper clippings have been placed in the Archives of the 
Barker Texas History Center. 
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Original papers pertaining to the Matador Ranch were given 
to the Texas Technological College at Lubbock in 1929 while 
M. J. Riley was ranch manager. A doctoral dissertation on the 
Matador Ranch is now being prepared by William M. Pearce, 
graduate student in history at the University and a member of 
the history department at Texas Tech. 

The Association has recently received from Royall R. Watkins 
of Dallas a copy of The American Legion in Texas with the 
following inscription: 

This book is presented to the Library of the University of Texas 
in memory of those boys of the University of Texas who lost their 
lives in World Wars I and II with the request that the book be 


placed in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center of the Library 
along with other books on the Leslie Waggener Shelves. 


The book, just published, is the result of several years of 
planning and effort by a History Publications Committee, ap- 
pointed in 1944 and headed by Royall R. Watkins. This com- 
mittee served as counselors regarding the material to be included 
in the work and formulated the plans for publication. Actual 
writing was done by Miss Carrie Wilcox, who served in the 
Nurses Corps during World War I and who is at present his- 
torian of the department of Texas of the American Legion. 


K OW 
Mrs. George C. Clement, Cameron, Texas, writes to suggest 
corrections to a note on James and Sarah Ann (Harrell) Chance 
which appeared in the April, 1945, Quarterly. Mrs. Clement 
writes as follows: 


The Chance family did not come to Texas in 1832, but in 1838. 
From the general land office records in Austin one finds: James 
Chance was “granted conditional Headright Certificate end Class 
No. 6, for 640 acres of land, May 14, 1839, by the Board of Land 
Commissioners of Milam County, he being a married man and a 
late emigrant.” This substantiates the record that the Chances came 
to Texas in 1838. The land office further states that James Chance 
was “granted unconditional Headright Certificate No. 49, for 640 
acres of land, August 5, 1844, by Milam Co. Land Commissioners. 
He proved to them that he had resided in the Republic three years. 
The 640 acres is located in Bosque County, 43 miles above Waco, 
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patented Aug. 8, 1846, Patent No. go, Vol. 4, File Reb.3.P.251.” 
This is not the land of the Baileyville plantation. This plantation 
where they died and were buried is part in Milam County, and part 
across the Brazos River in Robertson County. The residence was in 
Milam County. There is no James Chance grant of land in the 
present area of Milam County. Miss Stallworth, of the Fidelity Ab- 
stract Company, permitted me to see her abstract of the burned 
records of Milam County. (The courthouse burned April 7, 1874.) 
There, I find that this land was granted to Bryon Wickson and was 
deeded by him to James Chance, July 23, 1851, recorded in Book H 
page 626 of the burned records. This same land was deeded to B. E. 
Harmond by Nancy Chance Killough, administratrix of the estate 
of James Chance, Jan. 27, 1865. This deed was recorded after the 
courthouse burned. 

My family records show that all the Chance children were born 
near Raymond, Hines County, Mississippi. 

The Bureau of Pensions in Washington, D. C., says: “He (James 
Chance) was born about 1795, married in Georgia (date not stated) 
to Sarah Harrell, who died April 3, 1862; he died April 23, or May 
26, 1863, at Baileyville, Texas. Their daughter, Bettie Long, who was 
born December 17, 1836, in Mississippi, was a resident of Nesbett, 
Robertson County, Texas, in 1905.” This Bettie Long was the young- 
est child of the Chances’ and married George Long. The oldest 
daughter was Sarah, who married Sam Slater in Mississippi, July 30, 
1835. Their oldest child, James Monroe Slater, was born in Missis- 
sippi, May 18, 1836; the second child, Mary Jane Slater, was born 
at Chance’s Prairie, Milam County, Texas, October 15, 1838. As the 
Slaters came to Texas with her parents, James and Sarah Ann Chance, 
the dates of the births of these children will approximate the date 
of their coming to Texas. It was four of the Slater children who 
were born in ‘Texas and not the Chance children. 

Mary Jane Slater, the first of the children born in Texas, married 
Henry S. Kirby, uncle of the late John Henry Kirby. They had no 
children. Her youngest sister, Martha Ann Slater, married first Young- 
blood and second, James L. Kirby, brother of the late John Henry 
Kirby and nephew of her sister’s husband. This is how John Henry 
Kirby was connected with the Chance family. He was a most excel- 
lent gentleman and we would be glad to claim him but he is most 
definitely not a descendent of the “Chances.” 

WwW W 


The Association is in the process of completing its biograph- 
ical information file on its membership. Recently a query was 
sent to those members for whom the state office has no data 
sheet on file. One day’s return of these sheets reflects the heter- 
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ogeneous quality, the democratic character of the Association 
whose members have at least these things in common—a love of 
Texas and a desire to aid in the preservation of its history. Among 
the data sheets returned on one October day were those of Jesse 
H. Jones, Houston capitalist and former secretary of commerce; 
J. Wharton Bartholow, prominent Dallas businessman and ranch- 
er; and Rex Martin, sixteen-year-old high school student from 
Houston. 

The dedication of a Texana Library for the University of 
Houston on September 22, 1951, is good news for all interested 
in the preservation of the history of Texas. The dedication pro- 
gram is of interest for a number of reasons. The collection which 
had just been acquired for the University of Houston was one 
collected by the late Major Richard Burgess of El Paso, a long- 
time member of the Association, a devoted follower of Texas 
history, and a person whose convictions concerning history have 
several times been carried in the Texas Collection section of 
the Quarterly. 

It was also significant that the University of Houston’s need 
for books of a Texan character had been seen and understood 
by Texas businessmen, the members of the Houston Home Build- 
ers Association, who purchased and presented the library to the 
University. The presentation was made by P. S. Luttrell while 
acceptance was by H. R. Cullen. Principal speaker was L. W. 
Kemp, former president of the Association. The comments of 
these distinguished citizens are given below: 


PRESENTATION SPEECH 
P. S. Luttrell, Past President, Houston Home Builders Association 


On behalf of the Houston Home Builders, we are here to present 
to the University of Houston a collection of Texana. This collection 
was assembled by the late Major Richard Burgess of El] Paso in a 
lifetime of work. Many are the interesting stories that can be told of 
the unusual efforts made by Major Burgess to obtain some of the 
rare pieces contained in this collection. It was my privilege to know 
Major Burgess and to spend many hours among these books and 
manuscripts during the latter years of the Major’s life. 

While it is our purpose here to present this collection as a material 
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thing, it is our hope that we are contributing a source for ideas of far 
more significance and importance, 

Throughout history the cause of freedom is identified with men 
who dreamed, fought, and built new concepts of liberty upon the 
still-smoking wreckage of tyrannical government. 

Nowhere have these concepts been more firmly founded than in 
the United States. And nowhere in our country are the ideals of 
independence more zealously and faithfully pursued than in Texas. 
The determination of Texans to accomplish great and small things 
with as little outside interference as possible is the subject of count- 
less stories—some true, some false, but all taking advantage of that 
singularly Texas characteristic: independence. 

Turning back the pages of Texas history to those trigger-quick days 
of 1835 when a small number of freedom-minded men grimly decided 
to shake oppression, and studying, however briefly, the events that 
followed, it is not too difficult to understand the Texan’s natural 
flair for freedom of thought and action. 

Significantly, when the spirit of Texas is understood, it becomes 
apparent that the word TEXAS means more than a geographical sub- 
division; it means a way of life—a way of thinking. 

Many great Texans, as this library bears out, were not born in 
Texas. A number of them came from neighboring and distant States; 
some came even from foreign shores. But in the hearts and minds 
of all who made their contribution to our great State was that spark 
of independence which bowed to no man ... the attainment of a 
freedom that has permitted the reward of personal initiative and 
which has not tolerated statism government and which has resisted a 
Federal government when it has sought to throttle the liberties that 
Texans both by birth and choice have long held dear. That genera- 
tions of Texans yet unborn may have access to the story of early Texas 
—of the manner of men and women who built Texas and by that 
story be inspired to carry on the fight for the independence and free- 
dom that is the birthright of every Texan, is the wish of those who 
give these records of Texas. 

These books and manuscripts record further the story of struggles 
and hardships—of joys and sorrows of the early day builders of our 
great State. Page after page records individual successes and failures. 
Collectively they are the records of the progress and building of 
Texas—the story of the indomitable spirit of the builders, of the 
Texas we know today. 

Major Burgess spent a lifetime building this collection. In doing 
so he got on the most intimate of speaking terms with Texas great- 
ness. Figuratively, he conversed regularly with Austin, fought side by 
side with Travis and Bowie, breathed hard with Houston at San 
Jacinto. Through his library, Major Burgess tasted the excitement 
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of a drama-packed era; and it is our hope that students of this great 
University for generations to come will likewise savor the glory of 
Texas. 

The chief benefactor of the University of Houston, Mr. H. R. 
Cullen, and men like him, and Mr. C. E. King, who has been the 
driving force behind our efforts to secure this collection, are living 
examples of Texas independence. And in another way, the Burgess 
collection—henceforth to be known as THE BUILDERS’ LIBRARY 
—will serve as a further reminder that the Texas spirit is indomitable 
and everlasting. 

Mr. Cullen—it is with a mixed feeling of deep humility and great 
pride that I present the Builders’ Library to the University of Hous- 
ton in behalf of the Houston Home Builders Association. May it be 
a constant inspiration, inevitable challenge, and source of useful 
knowledge to future generations. 


ACCEPTANCE SPEECH 
H. R. Cullen, Chairman, Board of Regents, University of Houston 


In behalf of the University of Houston, I am pleased to accept this 
collection of books and pamphlets in which are recorded many of 
the important events in Texas history. As the library is the heart of 
the University’s total program, in the same manner a library of Tex- 
ana is the heart of the study of Texas history and the Texas way of 
life. While all of the forty-eight states have many common elements 
in their history, these elements are more prominent in the history of 
the State of Texas and is impressive as is the geographic size of the 
State. In addition to the many romantic features in the history of 
this State, the vast cattle ranches, the cowboys, the tremendous expanse 
of territory, and the struggle for political freedom, there are deeper 
factors which can be studied with profit today; among these are 
individual initiative, personal independence, the desire to rise and 
advance by one’s own efforts, the objection to dictation by govern- 
ment, the desire for advancement of education, the policy of per- 
mitting each individual to receive the benefits of his own labor, and 
the basic respect for human liberties. It is our hope that as our stu- 
dents delve into the history of Texas, they will grasp the real meaning 
of the Texas way of life, which is essentially the American way of life. 

The late Richard Burgess is to be congratulated for his deep inter- 
est in Texas history and for accumulating this collection. Throughout 
our nation individual citizens through their own personal initiative 
acquire important collections, which eventually gravitate to the li- 
braries of the nation and become available for public use. In this 
manner they perform a vital and worthwhile service to the public. 
We sincerely hope that the acquisition of this collection will stimu- 
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late many others to add to it any important documents and publica- 
tions dealing with the history of Texas. 


ADDRESS 
L. W. Kemp, Texas Historian and Collector of Texana 


I appreciate the invitation to take part in this auspicious dedica- 
tion of the great Burgess Texana Library recently acquired by the 
Houston Home Builders Association for the University of Houston. 
These volumes added to the Texas books already on hand make your 
University a major collector of Texana and, no doubt, portends that 
this institution will become a mecca of outstanding research in 
Southwestern history. 

Naturally, active students at the University will benefit most from 
the library; but you will cherish the recognition received when 
writers, who are not students of the University, use the library to 
develop information on the subject they have chosen to write about. 
At present such writers frequently have to make trips to Austin for 
such material. 

After visiting the shops of rare book dealers in New York and 
other large cities, I am firmly convinced that there are more insti- 
tutional and individual collectors of books on Texas than there are 
of collectors of historical documents pertaining to any other state. 
I do not know the reason for this; but my guess would be that it is 
because Texans, native or adopted, are more conscious of their State’s 
traditions than are most residents of other states. They are proud of 
the romantic and colorful history of Texas. 

Collecting Texana as a hobby is interesting and remunerative. One 
cannot be a successful collector without absorbing much of the State’s 
history, and he can be assured that the book he buys today will be 
worth more tomorrow. Prices begin to advance, without the aid of 
inflation, just as soon as the documents are out of print and they 
continue to advance as they get scarcer. 

Due to the interesting history of Texas, a wealthy citizen of Morris- 
town, New Jersey, Mr. Thomas W. Streeter, who has never lived in 
Texas, began collecting Texana as a hobby many years ago; and today 
he is the largest individual collector in the world. 

Each year many private and professional collectors assemble in 
Austin to attend an auction of Texas books held by the Texas State 
Historical Association. All of the books to be sold are donated by 
the collectors for that purpose. The prices bid at this auction are to 
collectors of Texana indicators of value just as are the prices of stocks 
as listed daily by the New York Stock Exchange. 

Having been an employe of an oil company for many years, I think 
I can see a similarity between individual collectors of Texana and 
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petroleum pipe lines. A pipe line system is composed of a trunk line 
fed by numerous gathering lines leading to individual oil wells. The 
trunk line transports the oil from the fields to the refineries or sea- 
port terminals. The individual collectors of ‘Texana are the gathering 
lines and they transport their books and pamphlets to the trunk line 
which leads to universities, colleges and museums. Sooner or later 
most rare Texas books will find their way to some educational insti- 
tution just as the splendid Burgess collection has found its way to 
the University of Houston and the Vandale collection has recently 
been acquired by the University of Texas. 

As the great Roman orator, philosopher and statesman, Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, said shortly before the beginning of our Christian era: 
“History is the witness of the times, the torch of truth, the life of 
memory, the teacher of life, the messenger of antiquity.” With this 
high conception of the validity of history as a meritorious educational 
discipline, I know each of you join me in congratulating the Univer- 
sity of Houston for obtaining such a splendid collection of rare books. 


w 
The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Mr. Dudley Taylor Library 
Marshall Mill & Elevator Company W. B. Ray Senior High School 
Marshall, Texas 1002 Minnesota 


Jefferson High School Library 

4500 Alameda Avenue Library 

El Paso, Texas Northeastern State College 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 

Mr. P. B. (Jack) Garrett 

Texas Bank & Trust Co. Mrs. Jacobina B. Harding 

Dallas, Texas 116 Laurel Heights Place, Apt. 1 
San Antonio 12, Texas 

Mr. John F. Kasper 


Box 577 Mr. Mason Johnson 

Freer, Texas Karnes City, Texas 

Mr. Jack D. Rittenhouse Miss Mary Olivia Handy 

1139 W. 6th St. c/o General T. T. Handy 

Los Angeles 17, California Commanding General EUCOM 
APO 403, c/o Postmaster 

Mr. E. E. Townes New York, N. Y. 

1312 Niels Esperson Building 

Houston 2, Texas Mrs. B. Koontz 

Mr. John D. McCall 

1501 Mercantile Securities Building 

Dallas, ‘Texas Mr. Vance Duncan 


Eagle Lake, Texas 
Mr. J. Lee Stambaugh 
1307 Bradwood Road Mrs. Coda Baggett 
Austin, Texas Gustine, Texas 
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Mr. Robert Huff 


Box 1489 
Savannah, Georgia 


Mrs. Joseph Wearden 
Victoria, Texas 


Austin High School Library 
3500 Memphis Street 
El Paso, Texas 


Miss Mildred Roddy 
Austin High School 
El Paso, Texas 


Mr. George W. Hill 
Box 386 
Bellville, Texas 
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Mr. Edward S. Wallace 
18 Chestnut Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Mrs. E. S. Schroeder 
gi2z0 Southmore Boulevard 
Houston 4, Texas 


Mrs. David M. Warren 
Panhandle, Texas 


Miss Janet Lynne Warren 
Panhandle, Texas 


Panhandle Herald 
Panhandle, Texas 


Mr. Glen Dawson 
627 S. Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles 17, California 
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Book Reviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Gail Borden: Dairyman to a Nation. By Joe B. Frantz. Norman 
(University of Oklahoma Press) , 1951. Pp. vili+310. $5.00. 
This is the biography of Gail Borden who helped to found 
the milk industry of the nation. It is the story of the Yankee 
turned Texan, but the Texan is not cast in the usual role of the 
Texas tradition. This Texan was neither statesman, outlaw, In- 
dian warrior, nor cattle baron. Of all things, he was a Texan with 
a milk pail. 

Gail Borden was characterized by Stephen F. Austin, in his 
hour of travail, as one “who can be trusted as he is conscien- 
tiously an honest man.” He stepped on and off the stage of Texas 
history from 1829, the year he came to seek fame and fortune, 
until his death at the village of Borden in 1874. His was no 
minor role in the events leading up to the revolution; his press 
was the “Voice of Texas.’ As collector of customs at Galveston 
he showed he had a mind of his own in his handling of “ex- 
chequer bills.” 

Joe Frantz, the author of this biography, was temperamentally 
suited to do this job. He was reared in the home of a successful 
inventor, and he had the background and training to follow the 
Borden pathway meticulously. He spent the better part of several 
years in research and in visiting those places “where Gail Borden 
drove at a swift pace through life.” He searched out the local Bor- 
den lore. He breathed the air that Borden breathed—the air of the 
western frontier, the muggy atmosphere of the Mississippi school- 
room, the hot blasts and the “blue northers’” of San Felipe on 
the Brazos, Galveston’s salt air intermingled with boiling beef 
and simmering milk, the sharp tang of the atmosphere of upstate 
New York and the hills and dales of Connecticut, the oppressive 
odor of the gutters and shops of New York City, and the balmy 
air of Harvey’s Creek. He recreated the life of Gail Borden in 
this atmosphere in which Borden had lived. This life story of 
the schoolteacher, the farmer, the surveyor, the editor, the cus- 
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toms official, the real estate agent, the churchman, the tinker, 
the inventor, and the businessman has been faithfully collected 
and truthfully recorded. It has been neither gilded nor glossed 
over. The book is an excellent factual biography. It is more than 
that—it is a twofold history job. 

The Borden life span covered the eras of revolution and re- 
public, annexation and statehood, and secession and reconstruc- 
tion. In each of these eras Gail Borden played major or minor 
parts. The roles he played have been accurately portrayed in the 
manner and the setting of the times. New and old vistas of Texas 
history move out from the shadows into the sunlight. 

The history of business is history indeed. Gail Borden was a 
success as agent for the Galveston City Company. The terraque- 
ous machine sank, but it did not dampen the spirits of the 
inventor. His philosophy of life was “If I do not hit it in one 
thing I will hit it in another.” The meat biscuit failed of public 
acceptance. The cries of hungry children turned the “questing 
spirit’ to the condensation of milk. ‘‘Perseverance” brought suc- 
cess. The patent was secured; then came the long process of trial 
and error to establish successfully the condensed milk company. 
The name Borden came to be known round the world; justly 
he could have chiseled on his headstone the epitaph: 


I tried and failed, 
I tried again and again, and succeeded. 

The book is good reading. Seventeen timely illustrations en- 
hance interest. Events, time, and place are properly authenticated 
by not too obtrusive footnotes. The bibliography and index take 
up about 10 per cent of the book; they are a delight to the lover 


of Americana and the student of history. 
Frep R. Corren 


Dreams of an Empire: The Story of Stephen Fuller Austin and 
His Colony in Texas. By Sallie Glasscock. San Antonio (The 
Naylor Company), 1951. Pp. x-+213. Illustrations. $2.75. 

This new volume of Texana was written for the shelf of the 
school library and will be a welcome addition to a much needed 

‘Texana. The student who lacks library facilities or is too imma- 
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ture for research will benefit greatly. The teacher with the heavy 
schedule who has little time for seeking supplementary material 
to add to the outline offering of the history textbook will also 
be grateful. For example, the chapter on education is a welcome 
fund of information, not easily gathered. The calendar at the 
end of the volume is a good device for review. A map of the 
period should have been included to make it easier to follow the 
story. The book has a good index. Although the bibliography is 
a little heavy, two more books should have been included—Carlos 
Castafieda’s Catholic Heritage, Volume VI, and E. C. Barker's 
The Father of Texas. The pictures would have been more effec- 
tive if placed in positions of illustration. 

It is to be regretted that a number of typographical errors 
were overlooked. One of these errors, about Bowie, may be mis- 
judged as an error of fact. James Bowie became a citizen of Mex- 
ico and took residence in Bexar when he married Ursula 
Veramendi. 

The story is more than a biography of Stephen Fuller Austin 
or of an account of the colonial experiment. It is a history of 
Texas for the period between 1821 and 1836. The author keeps 
within the limits of her title by making Austin act as a guardian 
angel for the whole province of ‘Texas. 

A question arises on the connotation of the word “empire,” 
or the more strongly implied “independent empire” which is 
presented by the author in the title, in the introduction, and 
continued as a theme, through the story. Moses Austin and 
Stephen F. Austin both came to ‘Texas in the hope of retrieving 
the shattered fortunes of the Austin family. Stephen Fuller Austin 
forgot his own interests in his desire to establish a democratic 
and fruitful community, with desirable citizens, in which he 
hoped to live in peace, respected by his fellows. Somehow, Austin 
never gives the impression of planning for political power. He 
was sincere in his fidelity to his adopted land, and his integrity 
won the respect of the Mexican officials. He was a diplomat and 
he sought to win, through diplomacy, privileges that others 
sought through force. 

The author shows in the development of the story that there 
was no set plan for establishing an independent empire, but 
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that the break was inevitable, because of the tyranny of certain 
Mexican leaders. Austin sought to keep his people from going 
against the government, and it was not until he was in the 
United States acting as a commissioner that he was willing to 
admit the need of a complete break with Mexico. 

The author deserves credit for bringing out the character of 
Austin, clearly defined, in his activities. His close family rela- 
tionships and his happiness in cultured and intellectual society 
are brought to the reader. His leadership to the point of sacrifice 
for those under his care explains the idealization that places 
Stephen Fuller Austin, justly known as the “Father of Texas,” 
in the company of other ideal characters in the history of our 


nation. 
FRANCES DONECKER 


The Closing of the Public Domain. By E. Louise Peffer. Stanford 
(Stanford University Press), 1951. Pp. xi+352. Appendix 
and index. $4.50. 

Dr. Peffer, a member of the staff of the Food Research Institute 
established jointly by the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and Stanford University, has accomplished her stated objective, 
“to relate, on the basis of the sources which are available, the 
steps by which the concept of the public domain has veered from 
one of land held in escrow pending transfer of title, toward one 
of reservations held in perpetuity in the interest of the collective 
owners, the people of the United States.” A forceful, objective, 
and thorough account has resulted; one in which every citizen 
of the United States, as an “owner,” will find a challenge to his 
personal interests. As a cattleman, sheepman, sportsman, oilman, 
farmer, miner, lumberman, reclamation or irrigation engineer, 
conservationist, politician, or just plain tourist, each one has felt 
the results of the successive laws instituted by Congress for the 
uses of the nation’s public resources. 

These laws began with the Homestead Act of 1862, allowing 
for settlement of families on 160-acre tracts, characterizing the 
era of “sale’’ of the public domain. The next phase of “develop- 
ment” was instigated by passage of the Reclamation Act in 1902 
and liberalizing amendments to the Homestead Act in 1904 and 
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1916. The “reservation” period was entered with the passage of 
the Taylor Grazing Act in 1934. Briefly, the story of the public 
domain in the twentieth century is one of advocating for the 
continuation of the process of settlement and development, as 
against the growing concept that the equity of the people in the 
valuable resources which remain should not be dissipated. 

Broadly, a public domain includes all the land owned by a 
government. Originally, the public domain of the United States 
was understood to be the large scale territorial acquisitions, land 
gained by cession from the original states, by discovery, by treaty 
with the occupying Indian tribes, or by treaty and purchase from 
foreign governments. Currently, the “public domain” includes 
all of the original public domain area which has been continu- 
ously in federal ownership and such other areas as Congress has 
from time to time declared to be a part of it. A common concept 
of public domain, rapidly going out of usage, extends only to 
those “vacant, unappropriated, unreserved’’ public lands—the 
lands available for sale, entry, and settlement under the home- 
stead laws, or other disposition under the general body of land 
laws. 

The emphasis of this study is placed upon the “closing” phase 
of the open public land. But “closing” in this context does not 
mean “ending.” Rather, the new policy points to a system of 
conservation. This means the use of natural assets for the proper 
purpose and at the right time; it also means intelligent and 
thoughtful planning for every resource of our continent. To the 
i casual traveler this includes improved national parks, game and 
a wildlife preserves, national forests, grazing reserves, military res- 
ervations and atomic projects, and reclamation projects. 

The author is to be commended for her factual and unbiased 
presentation of such controversial subjects as the “cattle wars,” 
the conservation movement, the interdepartmental feuds in the 
President’s cabinet. She draws well-focused pictures of the men 
who most influenced this story—Gifford Pinchot, Presidents Theo- 
re dore and Franklin D. Roosevelt, Secretary Harold L. Ickes, Sena- 
7 tors Taylor and McCarran, and others. No matter how each 
pushed, fought, or maneuvered for “the Homesteader,” “the cat- 
tle baron,” the ‘“‘wise’’ conservation of forests, deserts, rivers, 
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minerals, wild animals, or wild flowers, the author gives credit 
where credit is due. Fuller interpretation of the record is added 
by the judicious use of pertinent figures and quotations. The style 
is concise, lucid, and stimulating. A few biased individuals may 
read this account with beetling brows or tongue-in-cheek, but 
more often the book will be relinquished with the feeling that 
until more information is made available, the facts have been 
well stated. 


W. C. HOLDEN 
Texas Technological College 


The Life of Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, 1823-1889. A Study of 
Influence and Obscurity. By Frank Averill Knapp, Jr. Latin- 
American Studies, XII. Austin (The University of ‘Texas 
Press) , 1951. Pp. ix+292. Bibliography, illustration, index, 
and map. $4.00. 

Sebastian Lerdo de ‘Tejada was rector of San Ildefonso in 
Mexico City from 1852 to 1863 and minister of foreign relations 
for a brief period under Ignacio Comonfort. In 1861 he entered 
upon a continuous political career, beginning as deputy in Con- 
gress, serving as prime minister after the French intervention, 
and becoming President in 1872 with the death of Benito 
Juarez. His presidency came to an end in 1876 with his flight 
from the capital at the time that Porfirio Diaz came to power. 
The last thirteen years of his life were spent in exile in New 
York. His presidential administration was conceived in idealistic 
terms: peace, liberalism, centralism, press freedom, constitutional 
reform, antipathy to factions, and respect for law. Mr. Knapp 
characterizes it as the most tolerant and liberal administration 
of nineteenth-century Mexico. 

Nevertheless Lerdo has come to be one of the least known 
and least appreciated presidents of all Mexican history. The 
problems involved in reconstructing his career are numerous 
and difficult. Surviving records of his pre-political activities, as 
a student in Puebla and at San Ildefonso, are meager. Beyond 
this the details of his private life must be pieced together in 
fragments, often by inference or indirection. Mr. Knapp suggests 
that the “patina of mystery” may never be fully penetrated. What 
does emerge, so far as the personal figure is concerned, is a man 
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of utmost formality, without intimacies, ‘‘correct’”’ in every social 
relation, conscientious, stern, and with “an almost Oriental sto- 
icism.”” As for Lerdo’s political career, this falls in a period of 
rapid and confusing change in the nineteenth-century Mexican 
scene, marked by La Reforma, the French intervention, and the 
complex relations of Juarez, Lerdo, and Diaz. Lerdo’s subtle in- 
fluence, furthermore, was frequently misrepresented. His enemies 
were legion, and his achievements were deliberately falsified by 
writers of the Diaz regime, who made political advantage by 
castigating and belittling him. Mr. Knapp succeeds in testing 
this Porfirist historiography by comparing it with sources close 
to Lerdo himself; the discrepancies are equally revealing for the 
student of Lerdo and for the student of Diaz. 

In general Lerdo’s political influence was a persistent phe- 
nomenon of Mexican political life in the 1860's and 1870's. Mr. 
Knapp demonstrates this again and again in respect to constitu- 
tional reform and church-state relations as well as diplomacy and 
foreign policy. Probably most readers will be impressed especially 
with the two chapters relating to Lerdo’s presidency, where the 
problems of the early 1870's are analyzed with thoroughness and 
objectivity. This was the climax of Lerdo’s career, and the point 
is convincingly made that his presidency was influential to a 
degree that has been almost totally forgotten. 

The book contains a portrait of Lerdo, a map of the “nomadic 
republic” (1863-1867), a full bibliography, and an index. It 
examines the life of Lerdo for the first time with the close atten- 
tion to detail, the critical analysis of sources, and the scientific 
historical research that the subject merits. Mr. Knapp’s scholar- 
ship is technically impeccable. His writing is skillful and fluent. 
His restoration of Lerdo from “obscurity” to the status of a 
well-documented historical figure is a major contribution to 
Mexican historical studies. 


CHARLES GIBSON 
State University of Iowa 


Motolinia’s History of the Indians of New Spain. Translated and 
annotated by Francis Borgia Steck. Washington (Academy 
of American Franciscan History), 1951. Pp. 358. $6.50. 

“They commonly began to drink in the afternoon. In groups 
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of ten or fifteen they drank so greedily that the wine-servers had 
to bestir themselves. And so meager was the food they ate that 
already by nightfall they were losing their senses.” These lines 
might well have been written by a twentieth-century writer 
describing a cocktail party in any great national capital. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is a partial description of Indian 
drunkenness and debauchery in Mexico City during the first 
half of the sixteenth century. 

As one reads on, he is suddenly thrust into the stark and 
fantastic reality of human sacrifice minutely described. ‘The grue- 
some nightmare goes on, chapter after chapter. Various types of 
human sacrifice, cannibalism, self-mutilation, grotesque dances, 
and all sorts of superstition are described in great detail through- 
out most of the first treatise, about fifteen chapters out of the 
forty-five that comprise the book. A strong impression is thus 
created in the first third of the book that the Indians of the 
valley of Mexico were about the most religiously depraved peo- 
ple in the world. 

At this point, from a secular point of view, one might even be 
justified for doubting that the Indians were worth the effort put 
forth by the Franciscan missionaries. One might even wonder 
why any alarm is expressed because the Spaniards destroyed so 
many Indians that only “He alone Who counts the drops of rain 
water and the sands of the sea can count all the deaths.” 

With the first chapter of the second treatise, even from the 
secular point of view, the efforts of the missionaries begin to 
appear to be justified. As a result of untiring missionary work, 
the Indians began to destroy their own temples and to build 
Christian churches with the temple materials. ‘They began to seek 
baptism by the hundreds. ‘“‘Many also renounce polygamy, and 
after receiving Baptism, they are married to one woman.” When 
they came for baptism, “they raise their hands in supplication, 
groaning and shrinking in humility, others ask for and receive 
it with tears in their eyes.” 

As one reads on, the fog of doubt is blown away by the gentle 
breeze of missionary endeavor. Even if, as one renowned his- 
torian suggested, Motolinia’s History should be read with the 
understanding that this account is the work of a churchman, the 
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layman can derive much profit from it. For one thing, the living 
example of Motolinia himself, a firm, persevering, and patient 
man, is worth much. Despite all his accomplishments—and this 
History is only one of many—Fray Toribio de Benavente was a 
man of humility. It is that way with most great men. When he 
heard an Indian muttering “Motolinia,” which means “the poor 
one,” he adopted the word as his name. 

More tangible and practical are a great number of well authen- 
ticated facts set forth in Motolinia’s History. Such things as his 
description of the Aztec, pre-Cortesian, calendar given in great 
detail, is today fully authenticated by the stone calendar 
preserved in the Museo Nacional of Mexico City. Political and 
military events at the time Cortes was in control are related by 
an eyewitness, Motolinia. He describes the flora and fauna, the 
geography and topography, and the social customs of the Indians 
of the City of Mexico and its environs with much vivid detail. 

One can read in Motolinia’s History extensive witness accounts. 
of the crumbling of one civilization, the advance of another, and, 
perhaps, the birth of a new one. All of this at least three quar- 
ters of a century before any settlement was established on the 
Atlantic seaboard by Europeans. 

Strange as it may seem, certain students, who seem to be sin- 
cerely curious, have asked why it is necessary to translate such 
source materials as Motolinia’s History. These students, it seems, 
are not familiar with a few facts known to searchers who have 
had to engage extensively in research among Spanish manuscripts 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Even if one were to 
assume that all historians interested in the history of Spanish 
America can read Spanish easily, it should be pointed out that 
one must be thoroughly familiar with the sixteenth century 
Spanish language, with the paleography of the sixteenth century, 
and with the punctuation practices of that same period. Further- 
more, one must be able to break up a twenty-five line sentence 
into an average-sized sentence in English, and still retain the 
thought of the original. It is thoughts or concepts the translator 
transfers from one language to another, and not just words. 

The translator of Motolinia’s History has done an outstanding 
piece of work. Not only has he conveyed the thought of the 
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original, but he has also preserved the “flavor,” and this is the 
mark of a true translator. 

To a trained historian the excellent work of research done in 
annotating this translation is obvious. The evidence of pains- 
taking research is clear, and it is worthy of a true Franciscan 
scholar. To the untrained reader, it should be pointed out that 
this work—the notes, the translation, the biography, and the 
bibliography—is fascinating reading. One learns much history 
and many facts from these well-written lines and between the 


lines. 
J. VitLasana HaGcarpD 


Bowling Green State University 


Life in a Mexican Village: Tepoztlan Restudied. By Oscar Lewis. 
Urbana (The University of Illinois Press), 1951. Pp. 512. 
$7.50. 

As the title indicates, this book reveals the life and culture of 
Tepoztlan as of the present and as of approximately a generation 
ago. Dr. Lewis, with several assistants, studied this community 
for ten or twelve months during the period 1943-1948; Dr. Rob- 
ert Redfield studied this same community some seventeen years 
before. In the interval between these two studies, a paved high- 
way and other developments had had their effects upon this 
community of 3,500 population. Lewis set out to study both the 
community and its individual inhabitants with special emphases 
upon the changes experienced since these important innovations. 
These goals, in themselves, fully justified the project. 

An even more important aim, however, in the reviewer's opin- 
ion, was the re-examination of Redfield’s findings of two decades 
earlier. While this was not the first restudy of a culture to be 
undertaken, it did involve one of the better known studies by 
a leading social anthropologist whose field techniques, in certain 
respects, were developed in this particular community. Further, 
the book illustrates the value of such restudies. Undoubtedly, it 
will greatly advance the field of anthropology if it serves to 
encourage similar follow-ups elsewhere throughout the world. 
Also to be commended is Redfield’s personal endorsement of the 
project and his acceptance of certain points found by Lewis 
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which contradict or at least modify Redfield’s findings. Such 
attitudes, rather than feelings of “Off Limits,” are needed 
throughout cultural studies; in analyzing the vastly complex and 
subtle facets of any community certain limitations are inevitable. 
That these can at least partially be broken down or compensated 
for by further research, either by the original or another inves- 
tigator, is obvious. Nevertheless, such restudy has occurred all 
too seldom, and our knowledge of culture, in general, and cer- 
tain communities, specifically, has suffered accordingly. 

In addition to rechecking earlier data, Lewis expanded his 
research to demography, the land problem, systems of agricul- 
ture, distribution of wealth, standards of living, politics and local 
government, life cycle of the individual (including Rorschach 
data) , and interpersonal relations. Thus, the volume contains a 
considerable body of entirely new data on Tepoztlan. 

Material considered to have been adequately treated by Red- 
field, i. e., material culture, the fiesta system, the corridos, magic, 
and medicine, were not deemed essential for Lewis’ purposes 
and hence were not re-examined. While this exclusion may have 
been justified within the overall scheme of the research under 
Lewis, one must wonder if restudy of these factors might not 
have been desirable. Even the verification of complete handling 
by Redfield and the discovery of no subsequent change (some- 
what doubtful) , would have furnished valuable perspective on 
cultural stability in at least these features. 

Another noteworthy point in the approach made by Lewis was 
the reaction to a native elder’s comment, “Many people have 
come here to study us, but not one of them has helped us.” 
Lewis, by enlisting cooperation from Mexican authorities, there- 
upon took measures to secure technicians and experts capable 
of assisting the community in bettering its situation. While field 
workers can rarely pause to treat local ailments, it is true that 
some conscious effort expended in this direction, or at least an 
expressed awareness of such possibilities, might do more to estab- 
lish rapport and achieve local cooperation than almost anything 
else the anthropologist might do. While the elder’s attitude may 
have been overly biased, the incident does indicate opportunities 
a field investigator would do well to keep in mind. 
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Finally, the University of Illinois Press is to be congratulated 
on the price of this volume in view of its size, the page makeup, 
quality of paper, numerous photographs and sketches, and tables 
of data. While the reviewer is increasingly prejudiced against 
de luxe editions with the consequent high costs involved, Life 
in a Mexican Village is a credit to the publisher as well as the 
author. 


H. LANGE 
The University of Texas 


A Documentary Survey of the French Revolution. By John Hall 
Stewart. New York (Macmillan Company), 1951. Pp. 794. 
$6.00. 

This new documentary survey of the French Revolution sup- 
plies a deficiency in modern historical textbooks—if one believes 
with the author that the study of original sources is warranted 
when the subject matter still presents the controversial aspect of 
a polemic. 

In a brief introduction the author emphasizes the essentially 
European backgrounds to the crisis—embedded in that first re- 
action against tradition which passes under the name of ‘“‘Benevo- 
lent Despotism.” Reviewing the ancien regime in France, the 
crux of its paradox and the reality of the revolutionary crisis are 
revealed, for the commercial prosperity of the middle class was 
not only in contradiction to the financial bankruptcy of the 
regime but also in disharmony with the social monopoly of the 
privileged class. The division, “Intellectual Antecedents,” is con- 
vincing, more as reflecting the Voltairian character of the age, 
rather than in its contribution to the spiritual disintegration of 
the ancien regime. The author concedes the point but seeks to 
explain the fact of a Voltairian audience and in doing so explains 
it away. 

The division, “Immediate Antecedents,” precipitates us into 
the turmoil of events leading to the downfall of the ancien 
regime. Marie Antoinette is treated harshly. Could the crisis 
have been averted or postponed had Louis XVI and his consort 
been “Benevolent Despots” as the author suggests? The question 
underestimates not only the force of the explosion but the in- 
scrutable force of the circumstances itself. 
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The division, “Texts,” which comprises most of the book is 
carefully selected and with few exceptions restricted to those 
quoted in standard manuals. The chapters each delineate a major 
revolutionary stage, dealing with the ‘Estates General,” “Na- 
tional Constituent Assembly,” “Reign of Terror,” ‘“Thermidorian 
Reaction,” and the “Directory.” Each of these is preceded by a 
brief historical summary. The sections falling within each chap- 
ter, as well as the documents within each section, also contain a 
short critical evaluation for the student’s guidance. 

The author felt obliged to append a concluding chapter, point- 
ing to the lack of such in similar manuals. He attributes this to 
a basic cleavage of opinion over the outcome of the revolution, 
still persistent to this day. The point is, however, overstressed 
when he states that “Frenchmen are still living and fighting their 
revolution.” Or if they are, the academic debate has certainly 
been processed by three subsequent revolutions and a threaten- 
ing fourth. Undoubtedly the revolution of 1789—if indeed we 
can legitimately disentangle its arbitrary dates from a continuous 
process—created a break from the past. But was that schism ‘‘so 
profound that time has not softened the acerbity of opposing 
factions’? De Tocqueville did not think so ten years after, and 
post-revolutionary history has witnessed a remarkable revival of 
much of that which it had allegedly destroyed. The author does 
not stress this fact enough though carefully distinguishing the 
“apparent” from the “real’’ achievements of the revolution. 

Though we may not all agree with the concluding remarks, 
this book forms an invaluable help to the student of history who 
feels he can discard the innumerable more conventional text- 
books of today and by consulting the original documents them- 
selves, with the help of the introductory survey at his disposal, 
is prepared to use his critical faculties sufficiently to write his 
own concluding chapter. 

R. R. FLorescu 
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The Texas Folklore Society and the University Press in Dallas 
have issued Texas Folk Songs, No. XXIII of the Publications of 
the Texas Folklore Society. The collection consists of 118 ‘Texas 
songs which are classified under headings of British and Amer- 
ican ballads, love and laugh songs, children’s songs, and Civil 
War songs. Texas Folk Songs is authored by William A. Owens 
with the musical arrangements by Willa Mae Kelly Koehn. 


Songs of the Confederacy, compiled by Richard B. Harwell 
and published by Broadcast Music, Inc., New York, contains 
thirty-eight significant songs that stirred the South. The songs 
are reproduced in their original form and include such favorites 
as “Dixie,’ “Bonnie Blue Flag,’ and “Yellow Rose of Texas.” 
Several forgotten songs well known in the Confederate period 
also have been included. 

Napoleon said once that the “Marseillaise’’ was equal to a hun- 
dred thousand men. Among Confederate songs ‘“‘Dixie’’ probably 
has had the greatest impact on soldiers and audiences. In the 
introduction to the work author Harwell states: ‘““To know the 
songs a people sang is to have a piercing insight into the spirit 
of the people. Here are the songs of the Southern Confederacy— 
songs of gaiety and optimism, songs of parting, sentimental songs 
of soldiers and sweethearts separated, rollicking songs of the 
camp, humorous songs, songs of defeat, and songs of defiance.” 

This book throws light on a colorful period of American his- 
tory, and it makes a worth-while contribution to the mounting 


fund of musical Americana. 
DorMAN H. WINFREY 


Informative to the student of early colonial Mexican history, 
Protofundacion Mexicana: Historia de la Propiedad del Valle de 
Ameca, Jalisco y Circunvecindad, by Jesus Amaya, presents the 
thesis that the history of the conquest of Mexico did not end 
with the fall of Tenochtitlan in 1521, but rather was a flowing 
narrative embracing the conquest of western central Mexico as 
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well. To support his view, the author relates the development of 
Ameca, Jalisco, a pre-conquest city which, during the colonial 
period, was included in the jurisdiction of New Spain. The book, 
divided into three parts, includes in the first section a facsimile 
reproduction, together with a modern translation, of a descrip- 
tion and history of Ameca compiled in response to a ques- 
tionnaire circulated by royal order in 1577. The second 
part deals with the original land grants made in the Valley of 
Ameca. The final division follows the disposition of the grants 
through the years, reflecting the region’s history. Attached are 
useful indexes, appendices, and a bibliography. A special two- 
hundred-page supplement gives in encyclopedic form much in- 
formation of value to historians of colonial western central 
Mexico. 


Davip M. VIGNEss 
Schreiner Institute 
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Harry Ransom, “Sherman Goodwin—Texas Physician, 1814- 
1884,” is a professor of English and assistant dean of the Grad- 
uate School of the University of Texas, where he has been a 
member of the faculty since 1935. Dean Ransom prepared for 
teaching at Sewanee, Harvard, and Yale Universities. He has pub- 
lished two volumes of technical material on copyright history for 
the International Copyright League and has edited, along with 
J. Frank Dobie and Mody Boatright, several volumes of ‘Texas 
folklore. During World War II he served as director of the edi- 
torial office of Air Force, the official publication of the Army Air 
Forces. 


Pat IRELAND Nixon, “Judge Alfred W. Arrington, Judge Wil- 
liam H. Rhodes, and The Case of Summerfield,’ has long been 
active in Association affairs. A former president, he is a fellow 
and is currently a member of the executive council. An emi- 
nent authority on early medical practices in Texas, Dr. Nixon 
is the author of two books: A Century of Medicine in San 
Antonio and The Medical Story of Early Texas. A graduate of 
the University of Texas, he received his medical degree from 
Johns Hopkins University, where he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. 


KENNETH WiccINS PorTER, “The Seminole Negro-Indian 
Scouts, 1870-1871,” has contributed historical articles to a num- 
ber of journals including the Quarterly, the American Historical 
Review, the Journal of Economic and Business History, and the 
Papers of the American Bibliographical Society. He is the author 
of John Jacob Astor: Business Man; The Jacksons and the Lees: 
Two Generals of Massachusetts Merchants; and several volumes 
of poetry. At present on the history faculty of the University of 
Oregon, Dr. Porter was formerly special director of research at 
the Business History Foundation in Houston. 


FRANK E, VANDIVER, “Letters from the Confederate Medical 
Service in Texas, 1863-1865,” is well known among historians of 
the Confederacy. His first article on Confederate history was pub- 
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lished in a scholarly journal when he was sixteen years old. His 
first major book, Ploughshares Into Swords: General Josiah 
Gorgas and Confederate Ordnance, was published in 1951 by the 
University of Texas Press. Dr. Vandiver received his M.A. in 
history at the University of Texas and his Ph.D. at Tulane Uni- 
versity. He is presently working as a documentary researcher for 
the Research Institute of the Air University at Maxwell Air 
Force Base in Montgomery, Alabama. 


FRANK A. Knapp, Jr., “A Note on General Escobedo in Texas,” 
first became interested in the Mexican general while doing re- 
search for his biography of Sebasti4n Lerdo de Tejada, which was 
published in 1951 by the University of Texas’ Institute of Latin- 
American Studies. A graduate of the Universities of Oklahoma 
and Texas, Dr. Knapp was an instructor at the University when 
he was recalled to active service as an army reserve officer in 
military intelligence in the spring, 1951. He has published arti- 
cles in the Hispanic American Historical Review and the Pacific 
Historical Review. 
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When you next change the oil in the 
crankcase of your car, try Humble Esso Extra. 
The extra qualities of this fine motor oil 
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A Partnership that 
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Choosing to do business in Texas 
exclusively, Southwestern Life has 
been a growing Texas institution for 
more than 48 years. Since 1903, the 
confidence and good will of thousands 
of Texans have made possible this 
steady growth. As Southwestern Life 
started the year 1951, it had assets 
of $223,090,135.97 and insurance of 
$829,222,242 on the lives of more 
than 255,000 policyowners. 
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Created by the Legislature of the State of Texas in 
19138, to assure the proper administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
surance Association has both contributed to and pros- 
pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 


Though a separate body corporate free of state con- 
trol, the officers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor. 
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“The Naylor Company is well and favorably known as one 
of the most progressive and successful regional book 
publishing houses in America.” 


RECENT NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 


DREAMS OF AN EMPIRE by Sallie Glass- 
cock—A dreamer dreamed of an Empire 
and worked to bring his dream to realiza- 
tion. Texas was the empire and the dream- 
er was Stephen F. Austin. This book tells 
the story of Texas from 1821 to 1886—of 
men and women who blazed the trails 
through primitive conditions, through hard- 
ships, sacrifice, dangers and loss of life, 
that they might establish permanent homes 
in the Texas land. It’s a necessity for your 
shelf of Texana. $2.75 


TEXAS GUN LORE by Carroll C. Hollo- 
way—Neither a history of Texas nor a 
technical treatise on guns, but the story 
of firearms and the part they have played 
in building the foundation for the estab- 
lishment of liberty and democracy in Tex- 
as. In non-technical language, with Texas 
history as his background, the author 
traces the development of firearms from 
“ the days of the firelock and flintlock up 
: to the present. A must for gunlovers of 
all ages. $2.95 


PADRE ISLAND by the Writer’s Round 
Table of Corpus Christi—A history of the 
Texas Coastal Islands, those romantic is- 
lands once trod by swashbuckling pirates, 
gold-seeking Spaniards, missionary priests. 
The sweeping white sands of Padre Island 
have buried many things—lost cities which 
once flourished there, pirate’s gold and 
other treasure. Battles have been fought 
there—against nature, against men, against 
encroaching civilization. Unusual person- 
alities have lived there. It’s an island you 
can never forget—exciting, untamed Padre 
Island which is now open for modern-day 
exploration. Enjoy the story of its adven- 
turous history. $2.75 


MY STATE TEXAS by Hazel Cooke Up- 
shaw—Designed for Junior High School 
students, My State Texas presents its pic- 
tures of Texas’ great natural resources 
in their march to industrial or agricul- 
tural completion in such an informative, 
state-pride-inspiring style that adults too 
will find fresh fonts of Texas facts and 
new appeal of ambition in the reading of 
this well prepared, lavishly illustrated 
book. Mrs. Upshaw is already known as 
a contributor to business and trade jour- 
nals. An inspiring book about Texas’ 
great natural wealth and industrial fu- 
ture. $2.95 


ALONE BY THE SEA by Effie Missouria 
Moore—An authentic historical novel. The 
love story of Jane Wilkinson Long, wife 
of General James Long, who died at the 
hands of an assassin in Mexico City on 
May 22, 1822, and who was leader of the 
ill-fated Long expeditions to Texas in the 
early 1820’s. This book is the result of 
several years careful research by the au- 
thor and contains much original material 
concerning the Long family not previous- 
ly available. $2.50 


ADVENTURING WITH A PURPOSE by 
Dr. R. N. Richardson, President of Har- 
din-Simmons University—The life story of 
Arthur Lee Wasson, pioneer cattleman 
who grew up during the last third of the 
nineteenth century on that last and lust- 
iest American frontier, West Texas. Mov- 
ing on westward into Arizona, he adven- 
tured with a purpose, bought and sold 
cattle, worked on ranches and, when nec- 
essary, fought the Indians. Matured by 
hard experience, he returned to West Tex- 
as, becoming an outstanding citizen of 
that area. A good story, well and inter- 
estingly told. $2.00 


At all Bookstores 


Write for New Brochure THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


“A TEXAN’S LIBRARY” Book Publishers to the Southwest 
918 North St. Mary's Street 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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CORDUROY ROAD 


by WALLACE Davis. The Life of Glenn Mc- 
Carthy and the story of The Shamrock. A 
study in good and bad Irish luck and un- 
fettered enterprise. Illustrated $5 


FIFTY BILLION DOLLARS 


My Thirteen Years with the R.F.C. by 
JESSE H. JONES with EDWARD ANGLEY. /I- 


lustrated. $6 


HOUSTON, LAND OF THE BIG RICH 


by GEORGE FUERMANN, Editor of Post Card 
in the Houston Post. $3.50 


The above current and choice Texana may be 
classed roughly as Low-downs and/or High-ups, 
frankly (sometimes almost too frankly) reflecting 
the contemporary scene as it never can, or will 
be, again. 


HERBERT FLETCHER 
PARTICULAR BOOKS 


2621 Travis Street, Houston, Texas 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN T. HARRY WILLIAMS 
of Louisiana State University 
rchives an istory 
HENRY L. SWINT 
NANNIE MAY TILLEY 


CARL BRIDENBAUGH RUPERT B. VANCE 

University of California, Berkeley University of North Carolina 
REMBERT W. PATRICK JAMES C. BONNER 

University of Florida Georgia State College for Women 


Managing Editor: THOMAS D. CLARK, University of Kentucky 


The August, 1951, issue contains the following: 
A Southern Education for Southrons. By John S. Ezell.... 303 
Southern Attitudes Toward Immigration, 1865-1914. By 


William Elliott, South Carolina Nonconformist. By Lewis 


Notes and Documents 


Letter from the Washington Peace Conference of 1861. 
Edited by Robert Gray Gunderson................ 382 


Complete files of Volumes I to XVI are available at $4.00 
_— e or individual numbers may be obtained at $1.00 
each. 


For editorial correspondence: on Managing Editor, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


For membership to the Association ($4.00 per year, including a 
subscription to the Journal) : J. Carlyle Sitterson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 
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Chree New TEXAS HISTORY ITEMS 


ADDRESSES AND STATE PAPERS 
OF JAMES STEPHEN HOGG 


Edited by Ropert C. CoTNER 


ONLY TWO OTHER MEN, Stephen F. Austin and Sam Hous- 
ton, have been as influential as was James Stephen Hogg in 
shaping the course of Texas History. The University of 
Texas takes pride, in the Centennial Year of Governor 
Hogg’s birth, in presenting a new edition of his addresses 
and state papers, fully annotated and with an illuminating 
biographical introduction by Robert C. Cotner. Copiously 
illustrated. 600 Pages. Price $6.00. 


TEXAS SHEEPMAN 
The Reminiscences of Robert Maudslay 
Edited by WINIFRED KuPPER 


RosertT Maupstay, a young Englishman who came to the 
West Texas hill country in search of his fortune, found 
instead a tremendously interesting life which he describes 
delightfully in this book. J. Frank Dobie has called it “one 
of the most interesting and literate frontier narratives 
which I have ever read.” Beautifully illustrated by Hilda 
Wilcox Phelps. $3.00. 


YELLOW FEVER IN GALVESTON, 1839 
Dr. Ashbel Smith’s Description of the Great Epidemic 
Edited by CHauNcEy D. LEAKE 


AsHBEL SMITH’s remarkable account of the Galveston yel- 
low fever epidemic was the first medical publication of any 
importance to come from the Republic of Texas. This rare 
pamphlet is reprinted in the present volume, together with 
a biographical sketch by Dr. Leake and stories of the men 
who conquered yellow fever. Illustrated. $2.50. 


* UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS 
| AUSTIN 
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Texas was the 
"terrible swift sword” 
in 1844 


Rift the 
Democracy 


By JAMES C. N. PAUL 


tion and the ambitious politicians who used it 
as campaign fodder—thus setting the stage for the 
major tragedy of the Civil War. Here are the mo- 
mentous 1840’s—and the devastating drama of 
intrigue and personal rivalry within the Democratic | 
Party. 


James Paul recreates brilliantly the political cli- 
mate, the strong and scheming personalities of this 
period. He draws almost entirely from primary 
sources, and his emphasis on political realities pro- 
vides a pertinent commentary on the American two- 
party system. Rift in the Democracy is a lucid, 
stimulating study of four violent years—when the 
territory of Texas became a sword to split the ail- 
i ing Democratic Party and permanently alter the 
course of American history. $4.00 


Send for free Brochure of current publications 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


Dept. SW, 3436 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 4, Penna. 


lee exciting story of the Texas annexation ques- 
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Important New Material 
for Historical Societies 


And valuable Texas data not published elsewhere 


Names (thousands of them), Pictures, Places, 
Dates and Events. 


RARE PHOTOGRAPHS: (1) First Caucus of 
the Legion in Paris, France, in 1919, held in 
the “Cirque de Paris,” with list and addresses 
of Texans attending—from Alpha Brumage 
to George L. Wrenn. (2) Texas Delegation 
with flags, marching in the 1927 Legion Pa- 
rade in Paris. The book lists Texas delegates, 
alternates and Convention Committee for that 
event. 


From your Bookseller or the Publisher $5.00 


536 pages, Cloth, Illustrated, 8 vo. 


The American Legion in TEXAS 


By Carrie Wilcox, Department Historian 


BANKS UPSHAW AND COMPANY 


703 Browder Dallas 
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Popular Juveniles 
From Steck 


PONCHO AND THE PINK HORSE 
By Theresa Kalab Smith 


The gay, light-hearted atmosphere of fiesta time is cap- 
tured in the full-color illustrations and in the delightful 
story of Poncho and his discovery of how to be happy. 


Ages 6-9 $1.50 


JOE AND ANDY WANT A BOAT 
By Siddie Joe Johnson. Drawings by Lucille Jeffries. 
Color by Barbara Maples 


Joe and Andy, who dream of boats, one day luckily dis- 
cover an old one. Only the oarlock is good, but, in an 
unexpected way, they soon realize their dream of owning 
a big boat. Beautifully illustrated in full color. 


Ages 8-10 $2.00 
SATURDAY HEROES 


By Curtis Bishop 


Larry Baker, finished with professional football, finds 
himself turned down as a coach by his alma mater. A 
new opportunity presents itself, and Larry’s squad in a 
Rose Bowl bid faces a team of his former coach. A thrill- 
ing, enlightening story for young football fans. 


Teen-age $2.00 
AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


THE STECK COMPANY 
Publishers ° Austin, Texas 
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SADDLEBAG PRIEST OF 
THE NUECES 


BY 
SISTER MARY XAVIER, 1|.W.B.S. 


The life story of a trail blazer of the Southwest, who labored 
among the scattered settlements of the Nueces from Fort 
Stockton and Fort Davis to Corpus Christi for almost sixty 
years. . . . The human story of the Nueces country. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY— 
$3.00 POSTPAID 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


700 EAST ELEVENTH ST.— AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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TEXAS 


THE TEXAS STOCK DIRECTORY—OR— 
BOOKS of MARKS and BRANDS 


By Wm. H. Jackson, Stock Raiser of Bexar County, and S. E. Long, 
Stock Raiser of Medina County. 


Volume One, all ever issued, 402 pages and 50 pages original ads., 
illustrations; “A Short Horn Bull,” and “A French Merino Buck and 
Ewe.” Bound in light blue cloth, gold stamped on side and back. 

This is the Foundation Book for the History of the Cattle Trade of 
Texas, and it contains some 4,000 exact facsimilies of the original, 
early Texas Cattle Brands, together with the names, in full, and the 
addresses of the 2750 Ranch Owners, in Texas, early, substantial 
settlers of Texas, that owned these Cattle Brands. 

For practical purposes the Original Edition, published at San An- 
tonio 1865, is now unobtainable, having sold for as much as $500.00, 
and now is virtually unfindable. This Special Lithoprinted Edition, 
Limited to Only 600 Copies, many of which were subscribed for prior 
to publication, at $10. 


(This has always been considered as a Great Cattle Book, much 
sought after by Americana Collectors, as the Foundation Work of the 
Texas Cattle Industry, and of as much, or more interest today, as 
when originally issued in San Antonio in 1865.) 


McCOY'S HISTORY EARLY CATTLE TRADE 
(TEXAS to KANSAS) 


McCOY, JOSEPH G.—HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the CATTLE 
TRADE of the WEST and SOUTH-WEST. (By the Pioneer Cattle 
Shipper.) The History of the most interesting and long formative 
period of the Cattle Trade from Texas to Kansas, the early Cattle 
Kings, Ranches, Indian Troubles, Raids, Rustlers, etc. This is the 
most authoritative, and comprehensive book ever issued on the sub- 
ject, and has gone down in history as “A KEYSTONE work on CAT- 
TLE TRADING and DRIVING in its PIONEER STAGES.” Highly 
informative, all phases, and containing a wealth of unusually inter- 
esting data, re. the early times, conditions &c. Large 8vo., size, 427 
pages, and 26 pages, original ads., well illustrated, bound in a special 
cloth, gold stamped, with steers head and longhorns in gilt on side. 
Limited Edition, new copy, $8.50. 

Both of the above are complete, unabridged editions, as originally 
issued, with all illustrations etc., and make gifts unusually interesting 
and of lasting values. 


Order from your local dealer, or, direct to— 


WM. F. KELLEHER 
544 Westview Ave., Cliffside Park 10, New Jersey 


“i All books shipped prepaid, anywhere in the U.S. 
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The Texas State Historical Association 
proudly announces the publication 


of 


A History of 
Western Falls County, Texas 


By Lillian Schiller St. Romain 


The book, the first in the Associa- 
tion’s county and local history series, 
presents the history of the section of 
Falls County west of the Brazos Riv- 
er from the settlement of Viesca to 


the present. 


Price. .. .$3.50 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED more than fifty volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $5.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available 


Volumes I through XX (with the exception of Volumes 
III, V, and XVIII which are OP) may be had for the 
following prices: 

$8.50 per volume unbound; 


$10.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
the present number, except Volumes XXII, XXIII, 
XXIV, XXV, and XLIII which are OP) may be had for: 

$5.50 per volume unbornd; 
$8.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 

The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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